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Comment 


A Campaign for Income Taxation 

Tur Senate adopted unanimously the resolution 
providing for an amendment to the Constitution 
that will empower Congress to levy and _ collect 
a tax upon incomes, and it is practically certain 
that the House of Representatives will do likewise. 
The Seeretary of State will then transmit the 
proposed amendment to the Legislatures of the 
forty-six States, three-fourths, or thirty-five, of 
which must ratify it to incorporate it in our 
fundamental law. It has been believed for a long 
time that no amendment could obtain the requisite 
number of consents, and many of the Senators 
who veted for the resolution did so in full ex- 
pectation that more than eleven State Legislatures 
If this should prove to be 
the case, it would be a pity on two accounts: first, 
because it would strengthen the impression that 


will refuse to ratify. 


no amendment ean be obtained, and thus tend 
to discourage highly desirable proposals in the 
future: and, secondly, because the income tax is 
the best that can be devised, both as a producer 
of revenue and as an incentive to the taxpayer 
to keep a watehful eye upon governmental ex- 
penditures. But there is no doubt that the 
sponsors of the measure are half-hearted and that 
it will be quietly opposed by strong forces all 
along the line. We should not be surprised, for 
example, to see a definite antagonistic campaign 
waged in a dozen chosen States under the capable 
direction of Senator Anpricil, an avowed oppo- 
nent. And yet we feel somehow that the gentle- 
men who take for granted that the amendment 
will fail may be disappointed. Indeed, we are 
quite confident that. if earnest efforts be made to 
arouse publie sentiment and the issue be raised 
squarely in the elections of members of Legis- 
latures, the proposal will carry. 


Sectionalism and Selfishness 

Sectionalism and selfishness! Alas, they are 
always with us, and will lie at the bottom of 
practically all of the arguments pro and con, for 
and against, the income-tax amendment. New 
York already, through the representative Times, 
insists that no amendment is needed because now 
direct’ taxation can be apportioned among the 
States “in proportion to their numbers.” And 
vet the Times knows full well that this method 
would be grossly unjust and would put the chief 
burden where the tariff puts it now—upon those 
least able to bear it. If our nation is indeed a 
common country, a citizen of Nebraska or Mis- 
sissippi should not be called upon to eontribute 
one penny more to the Federal Treasury than a 
citizen of New York or New Jersey receiving the 
same income. Yet that is precisely what would 
happen under the present law. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Congress should impose a tax of about 
$100,000,000, equal to the total of $1.25 per head. 
New York would have to pay approximately 
$10,000,000; Mississippi about $2,000,000. But the 
number of persons in Mississippi, including nearly 
one million negroes, whose incomes are so negli- 
gible as to be unavailable for taxing purposes, is 
probably ten times as large as that of the same 
class in New York. In order to fill Mississippi’s 
quota, therefore, an earner of $10,000 a year in 
that State would have to pay five or six times 
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as much tax as an earner of $10,000 in New York. 
The utter inequity of such an imposition is mani- 
fest. Moreover, because a vastly greater number 
of persons possessing good incomes happen to live 
in New York than happen to live in Mississippi 
is no reason why they should not pay in proportion 
to their earnings. Obviously it should make no 
difference where one resides; he should be taxed 
according to his means, without regard to the 
amount produced by any section, State, county, or 
city. So far, the Eastern attitude is sectional and 
selfish. 


Another Phase of It 

But there is another phase. The Times says— 
and truly, we suspect—that Western advocates art- 
fully propose to foist practically the whole burden 
upon Eastern States by exempting altogether in- 
comes of less than, say, $5,000 or $10,000. This 
they might be able to do by utilizing their greater 
voting strength in Congress. Whether they really 
would or not, or whether a President, not wholly 
given. over to pleasing the mob, would approve 
such an act, is conjectural. But there is no ques- 
tion of the inequity of the scheme. If carried out, 
Mississippi would contribute’ practically nothing, 
many other Western and Southern States very 
littlh——and nearly the whole burden would be put 
upon the East. Tere again appear the hateful 
figures of Sectionalism and Selfishness. 

The only just and true income tax is one that 
reaches all incomes the tax revenue from which 
would not be practically equalled by the cost of 
collection. Opinions differ as to the amount. 
We should fix it at $1,000 per annum. Then the 
distribution of the burden would be adequate, and 
the amount exacted from each would be hardly 
more than enough to keep the payer keenly in- 
terested in the doings and especially the spendings 
of his representatives in Congress and elsewhere. 
But such a provision could not, of course, be in- 
jected into the Senate resolution. So the whole 
matter resolves itself into a question whether, to 
accomplish genuine revenue reform and incidental- 
ly pave the way for rooting out the iniquities of 
the tariff, we can safely put faith in the sense of 
fairness and right of those men who hereafter 
will be elected by our fellow countrymen to Con- 
gress and the Presidency. For ourselves, we vote 
aye heartily, and shall support the amendment 
with might and main. 





Have We a Right to be Indignant ? 

We are thought inconsistent, perhaps insincere, 
because, having supported Judge Tarr last au- 
tumn, we now express a lively dissatisfaction with 
Aupricu’s way of revising the tariff. One critic 
holds that in supporting Tarr we endorsed the 
Republican party and its policies, reminds us that 
for thirty years that party has stood for high pro- 
tection, and denies that it promised lower rates 
in its platform. It did, however, promise that the 
basis of the revision would be the difference be- 
tween cost of production here and abroad, and 
that would have meant revision down instead of 
up, as the candidate himself declared in the plain- 
est language, without provoking a word of protest. 
If the party breaks its promise, that certainly does 
not convict us‘of inconsistency in insisting that 
the promise be kept. We did not, in fact, take 
the course we did last autumn merely or mainly 
because of a plank in a platform. We preferred 
Judge Tarr to Mr. Bryan for many reasons; and 
so far as tariff reform was concerned we saw less 
hope of results along that line from Bryan in 
the White House, fighting a Republican Senate, 
than from Tart in the White House, supported in 
his demand for lower rates by a considerable fol- 
lowing in his own party in both Houses. It ecan- 
not yet be said that he has accomplished nothing. 
Wait till the bill comes out of conference. But 
let us suppose that nothing is accomplished. 
Could Bryan possibly have done any better? And 
what, meanwhile, might he not have done in other 
directions, pursuing his various vagaries? We 
cannot see the logic of the argument that because 
we object to the performance of Atpricn and 
HALE and Smoor and Lopcr we ought to have 
preferred Bryan to Tart. In supporting Tart 
we did not endorse these gentlemen. We should 
have been glad to see good Democrats elected to 
fill their places. Neither did we endorse their 
party. If any reader thinks we did, we must have 
failed egregiously for a good many years to say 
what we meant. 


Anyhow, We Propose to Be 

No, it is those who, avowing themselves tariff- 
reformers. took Judge Tarr. and his party at 
their word—those to whom we may reasonably 


suppose the pledge was particularly addressed— 
that have the best right to be indignant if that 


pledge is not kept. Can any one pretend that, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, it has been 
kept? On that point Senator Root, in his speech 
on the corporation tax, after avowing himself a 
protectionist, made this striking admission: 

We have been here for over three months consider- 
ing and discussing and voting’upon the measure of 
protection that it is necessary to give in erder to keep 
alive and prosperous the business of tens and hundreds 
of thousands of corporations engaged in manufacture 
and trade affected by the protective tariff. What do 
we know about those corporations? Upon the one 
hand, we have garbled and partial statements; upon 
the ether equally garbled and partial statements; and 
no means of distinguishing the truth. We are under 
the necessity of proceeding by guesswork, by con- 
jecture, always with dissatisfaction, because we recog- 
nize the chance that we may have guessed wrong about 
whose statements come nearest the truth. 

We think there has been less necessity for guess- 
work than Mr. Roor contends. Atpricu has kept 
back information which would have helped in 
carrying out the party pledge if the majority had 
really been minded to carry it out. We have also 
pointed out in these columns more than one in- 
stanee in which the majority deliberately ignored 
information that was put before the Senate. But 
the main thing is the confession that the rule of 
revision laid down in the Republican platform 
has not been followed. That is why, notwith- 
standing the Republican party’s record as a high- 
protection party, not the tariff-reformers only, but 
the entire country has a right to be indignant. 
it is not as if we were making a row because we 
have not got free trade or a tariff for revision only 
from avowed protectionists. We expected no such 
thing; we were promised no such thing. But we 
were promised a protection tariff that should be 
framed according to a perfectly plain rule. We 
have not got it, and in the next Congressional 
campaign Republican orators are going to have a 
hard time explaining why. 


Confusion and Clearness 

If Republicans have less trouble explaining 
than they ought to have, it will be because so 
many Democrats will also have to do some ex- 
plaining of their own. Senator Gore and a few 
others will not; but the only considerable group 
of Senators that do not need to worry at all on 
the score of consistency is the progressives who 
have steadily spoken and voted for making the 
revision according to their party’s pledge. We 
are not disposed to magnify the differences of 
theory among the Democrats. “ Incidental pro- 
tection ” is one of the best political carryalls ever 
devised. But could any one say, after studying 
all the Democratic speeches and votes, what sort 
of a tariff the Democrats would frame if they were 
in the majority? Would they follow any rule 
half as clear as that which the Republicans an- 
nounced and did not follow? If Senator BatLry 
should have his way, the free list would shrink 
instead of extending, and raw materials, as such, 
would have no special consideration. The Ropert 
J. WaALkeR rule would. be followed, and we should 
choose for every schedule “the lowest duty that 
will yield the maximum revenue.” 

It is no wonder that some arise to remark that 
to a tariff for revenue only—even for as much 
revenue as the country now needs—protection is 
not, as a matter of fact, necessarily incidental. 
We could, if we chose, collect more revenue from 
customs duties than we now collect without pro- 
tecting anything whatsoever. That would be free 
trade, and free trade is a dreadful thing to talk 
about. But certain people have, we are not sur- 
prised to see, begun to talk about it. The im- 
petuosity of age surpasses that of youth. Jon 
BiceLtow, Cartes Francis ApamMs, and WILLIAM 
GrawAM SuMNeER, among others, have signed their 
names to a free-trade circular. We doubt if they 
quite expect to live to see this policy adopted, but 
they have one advantage over both the big parties. 
They know what they mean, and mean precisely 
what they say. 


We Perceive Some Crumbs 

Our indignation shall not be repining. We do 
not at all believe in condoning bad laws because 
here and there decent provisions have crept into 
them. We don’t want consumers to turn the other 
cheek, but to whet their knives anent next elec- 
tion day. When a battle for a good cause is lost, 
the right thing to do is not to console one’s self 
with the recollection of successful skirmishes, but 
to begin getting ready for another battle, or an- 
other campaign. Nevertheless, skirmishes do 
sometimes, in the long run, count pretty heavily. 
It was something, for instance, for the Southerners 
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to secure free cotton bagging. The concession 
may, as they fear, be withdrawn in conference. 

We should not be at all surprised to see bagging 
come out of the conference taxed, and hides come 
out free. The bill is going to be passed finally by 
Republican votes, and the hides question divides 
Republicans, while the demand for free bagging 
comes almost exclusively from Democrats and 
from Democratic States. But here was a practical 
admission by the Finance Committee of the in- 
justice of taxing the bagging on the Southern 
planters’ cotton and admitting free the twine 
which binds the Western farmers’ wheat. If jus- 
tice were the principle followed, ties for cotton 
bales would also be put in the free list. That was 
not done; but Senator CuLBERSON’s amendment to 
put them there brought on another of those little 
debates which illustrate so exquisitely the superi- 
ority of high protection to mere contemptible 
facts. Senator Lopce again represented that su- 
periority. The ties, he argued, cost much less 
by weight than cotton, and the New England man- 
ufacturer who buys a bale of cotton buys it by 
weight, ties, bagging, and all. So the cotton- 
grower, instead of losing the money he pays for 
ties, gets it all back two or three times over. Sen- 
ator Sairn of South Carolina hurried to correct 
him by pointing out that Liverpool, which fixes 
the price of cotton, always deducts a tare of six 
per cent. from the price of each bale, to cover 
bagging and ties. But Senator Lopce remained 
superior. 

That might be true of Liverpool, but he 
had right there before him the rules of the Ark- 
wright Club, showing plainly that American mills 
pay for ties and bagging up to twenty-two pounds 
per bale. As Liverpool! does its buying in this 
country, by representatives all over the South, this 
would mean two prices in one market. But that 
consideration did not bother Senator Lopce. Fi- 
nally, Senator Smiru and others pointed out that 
in the price of cotton, as telegraphed daily all 
over the world, due account is taken of the tare, 
so that the American mills pay a little less per 
pound on the whole bale, instead of paying the 
Liverpool! price and deducting the tare. After 
that, the Massachusetts Senator, with a true high- 
protectionist sense of values, stopped arguing and 
confined himself to voting against the amendment, 
which was lost, 31 to 88. Only a master of high- 
protectionist psychology could explain why bag- 
ging should be free and ties should not. 


’ And One Crumb Is Large 


There is one really big crumb of comfort and 
ot hope. The best thing in the bill comes near 
the end; and it is the best thing because it enables 
one to hope that there may never be another gen- 
eral tariff bill put together as this one has been. 
At the end of the maximum and minimum section 
as reported by the committee is this sentence: 

To secure information to assist the President in the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon him by this sec- 
tion, and information which will be useful to Congress 
in tariff legislation and to the officers of the govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to employ such per- 
sons as may be required to make thorough investiga- 
tions and examinations into the production. commerce, 
and trade of the United States and foreign countries, 
and all the conditions affecting the same 


That means a tariff commission; and it there is 
cne point on which the mind of the country, as 
expressed by the newspapers and magazines and 
public meetings, is perfectly clear, it is the point 
that a tariff commission ought to be established. 
It means also, Tarr being President, a non- 
partisan commission, if such a thing can be had, 
and a commission of experts. It might have been 
better, since there will be Presidents after Tart, 
to accept the Democratic suggestion and make it 
bi-partisan and fix the salaries of the members; 
but we have not the slightest fear that President 
Tart will make up a biased commission. 


From Tariff to Ticonderoga 

It hasn’t been easy to keep one’s eyes on Wash- 
ington and one’s thoughts on present-day politics 
while the President and Governor Hucues and 
Senator Roor were so much more stirringly oc- 
cupied with Ticonderoga and the heroic past. 
Senator Roor turned brilliantly from discussing 
the tariff to eloquence about CHAMPLAIN and the 
Troquois. We wish we had his gifts, that we might 
do it too. He must have found the change of 
topics almost as exhilarating as the change of air. 
Of course the past is not all glory and nobleness 
and heroism, but full of selfishness and meanness, 
like the present. Real war is doubtless worse than 
trade wars. Many of our explorers and founders 
were as cruel as they were brave. M. JusseRAND 
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and Mr. Bryce joined President Tart in hoping 
there would be no more wars and wishing there 
were no need of any more forts like Ticonderoga. 
That wish and hope seem to have become the one 
indispensable feature of addresses celebrating bat- 
tles. Nevertheless, we find ParKMAN a relief from 
the Congressional Record, and we trust the Cham- 
plain celebration will set many reading him again. 
It is.a spacious past he takes one away into, and 
into scenery that is again and again as wildly 
beautiful as that the Presidential party found 
around Lake Champlain. It is America the vast 
and mysterious that one explores in his company, 
full of hope and terror, and challenging all that 
is noblest and most venturesome in man. Read- 
ing him is an excellent tonic in these days of pro- 
saic strifes. 


Our Debt to France 

No doubt the Lake Champlain commemoration 
will lead to others. In six years we shall reach the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the day when 
CHAMPLAIN, passing farther westward, and follow- 
ing the priest Le Caron, first looked out upon the 
Georgian Bay of Lake Huron. We would not, of 
course, neglect the parts England and Spain and 
the Low Countries played in that period of epical 
curiosity, but France’s part surpasses.them all in 
romantie and melancholy interest. Among all the 
explorers and would-be founders of Empires in 
America there are none whose names shine out 
with quite so great a charm and glamour as those 
of CuampLaiIn, Marquette, Tonty, and La Satie; 
and because France lost the great prize in the end, 
and the vast dream of her pioneers came to naught, 
it is easier now to accord them the full measure 
of the glory of: what they dreamed of for France 
alone, but wrought out for other peoples, and for 
mankind. For us, who to-day inhabit so pros- 
perously the immense wastes they toiled and 
starved across, they wrote the inspiring prelude 
to whatever national greatness we have achieved 
or may yet achieve. Like all other modern civ- 
ilizations, ours.is debtor to France, and not cred- 
itor. We may at least proclaim our abiding sense 
of obligation by monuments to the matchless ad- 
venturers she sent forth. These should rise not 
merely beside the Great Lakes and the Canadian 
border, but along the banks of the Mississippi, at 
Pittsburg, in Florida, and far to the southwest- 
ward, on the coast of Texas, where La SAuie per- 
ished. Still farther southward went CHAMPLAIN, 
and set his foot on Panama, and foresaw and 
would have attempted the canal we to-day are 
building. These greatly daring spirits embraced 
a continent in the wide compass of their ambition 
and their toil; and to the continent belongs their 
memories. 


Law and Divorce 

At the meeting of the Maryland State Bar As- 
sociation on July 8th Judge Brown, formerly 
cf the United States Supreme Court, made a dis- 
course on the Law and Procedure in Divorce, in 
which he took issue with Cardinal Grippons as to 
the expediency of legal provision for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage. We find the Judge quoted in 
the papers as saying in the course of his address: 


No system of laws adopted by an idealist 1900 years 
ago and taught by a following of pious and conscien- 
tious enthusiasts can maintain its authority forever, 
however exalted its origin, if it run counter to the 
traditions, customs, and general moral standing of 
the people. 


Agreeing with the general tenor of Judge 
Brown’s views, we beg to submit that the idealist 
he speaks of did not adopt any system of laws 
about marriage, or about anything else that we 
can recall. His concern was not with laws nor 
with legislation, but with the principles that should 
regulate human conduct, and the spirit which 
should govern human relations. There ™ no sign 
in His teachings, so far as we recall them, of any 
design or expectation that men should ever be 
constrained by law and the secular authority to 
live in accordance with the precepts of the gospel 
He taught. Those precepts, have always been 
variously understood and interpreted, and the ef- 
fort to compel men by legal enactment to live 
up to this or that interpretation of them has 
always been disastrous whenever it has been tried. 
They were meant to win by persuasion, not by 
compulsion. Law, however wisely enacted and 
scrupulously enforced, cannot make a Christian. 
The teachings of Christ about divorce are dif- 
ferently understood by Roman Catliolics and 
Protestants, but neither understanding is a proper 
basis for secular law. That, which is to govern 
all the -people, Christian and otherwise, should 
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rest on a secular basis. It is proper for the Cath- 
olie Church to make for itself what rules it will 
about divoree, and for the Protestant churches to 
do the same, but it is neither wise nor useful to 
try to make the secular laws conform with either. 
Christianity has tempered all civilization. All 
social standards in sueh a country as this are af- 
fected by it, all laws feel its influence, and it is 
conceivable that a time may come when all laws, 
faithfully reflecting public sentiment, will accord 
with its spirit. But that time has not come yet, 
and will not be hastened by legislation to compel 
folks to conform to a religious standard which 
their hearts have not accepted. 


Fallacious Provincial Fashion Notes 

Our and the Sun’s friend, Deacon THemeuttey, 
chides President Tarr for attending a dinner in 
a hotel wearing “a dinner jacket with a gray silk 
waistcoat and a tie to mateh.” Such an appear- 
ance the Deacon considers to have been “ un- 
worthy, not to say disreputable,” and a= gross 
infraction upon the proprieties, which (in Charles- 
ton) prescribe “a spiketail coat, white tie, stand- 
ing collar, white weskit, black trousers, and patent- 
leather shoes.” It is fitting that a conscientious 
publicist should speak his mind freely upon any 
subject of vital concern to the nation, but we do 
insist firmly that one presuming to accept an 
invitation to deliver a Bromiry lecture at Yale 
should fully acquaint himself with all facts and 
customs relating to such a topie before going to 
the extreme length of passing criticism upon the 
taste of a Chief Magistrate. 

Obviously this is what Deacon Hrmputie lazily 
failed to do in the present instance. Quite true 
it is, as all Northern and some Western editors 
know, that the absurd garments enumerated by 
the Deacon are essential to what we call good 
form at a public function or at a dinner attended 
by royalty or monkeys, but there is no evidence 
that the meal to which the President devoted his 
energies was a banquet. It was probably a quiet 
little dinner with a few joyous companions of 
the male and possibly Yale persuasion. If so, 
his apparel was in perfect accord with the best 
usages of high society. For such occasions the 
spiketail coat was discarded long ago because 
of the inconvenience of stowing one’s chips in 
one’s pants pockets. The gray tie and gray waist- 
coat are both pleasing to the eye, and have been 
regarded as eminently respectable and recherché 
from the beginning of the Artitur administration. 


Let Rags be Glad 

Even the jacket need not be of sombre hue. 
Brother Brispant, for example, who has _ been 
entertained by our first families, wears a beautiful 
red jacket surmounted by a green collar to show 
that he is associated with the Genesee Hunt. 
Mr. Tuomas F. Ryan, too, has one with a collar 
of Virginia colors, Mark Twain has one showing 
that he is from Missouri, another friend of the 
Deacon’s likes especially one whose collar recalls 
South Carolina, and‘so on to a very considerable 
number within our personal acquaintance. All 
of these are calm, refined gentlemen, fully con- 
versant with the requirements of fashion. In 
point of fact, but for the time which they accord 
te intellectual and commercial undertakings, they 
would be arbiters of high rank. The garments to 
which we have referred are worn even in country 
houses at times, and the Deacon would be sur- 
prised to see how they brighten an assemblage and 
tickle the ladies. In such a party the Deacon, 
in his black swallowtail, would look more like 
Cavin than ever, and would feel wretched 

We find difficulty in withholding an expression 
of impatience at the distinguished editor’s in- 
sistence upon a standing collar. It is no more nor 
less than a subtle and uncalled-for attack upon 
Brothers Rooseverr and Bryan, the physical con- 
struction of each being such as to forbid com- 
pliance with the decree. Moreover, whatever may 
be the underlying motive of President Tarvt’s 
choice, it is plain that he is only clinching another 
of Roosrvett’s policies in conformity with his 
solemn pledge to his countrymen. Patent-leather 
boots or shoes, too, are no longer requisites of 
genteel appearance, especially in warm weather, 
when it becomes necessary to slip them off under 
the table in order to wriggle one’s toes in comfort. 
We may conclude, then, that, with respect to great 
public functions, Deacon Hempuiw’s views accord 
with the provisions of the Constitution, but that 
otherwise contrary constructions have already 
been found, as Senator Roor would say, that tend 
to alleviate Human misery without stirring the 
sheet-anchor of our liberties and laws. 











Religious Non-essentials 


Tue car was crowded, and a little lady in gray 
Quaker costume and big poke-bonnet with a sick child 
in her arms sat down on the seat with a well-dressed 
lady. The lady, after some attentions to the baby and 
friendly converse, remarked, “I didn’t know there 
was a settlement of Friends about here.” 

“We ain’t no Friends,” rejoined the little gray- 
garmented woman. 

“Well, what are you, then?” asked the lady. 

* Ammish Campbellites.” 

* And what.do Ammish Campbellites believe?” asked 
the lady, evidently eager to know what the costume 
stood for. 

The little Campbellite looked the lady up and down 
from the top of her black-plumed hat to the soles of 
her white canvas shoes and remarked, coldly: 

“We don’t believe in no fashionable hats and coats.” 

Up to this moment the baby had furnished a bond 
of union, but the lady now felt that she was being 
detinitely exeluded from her neighbor’s sense of human 
brotherhood. But still eager, she continued: “I un- 
derstand that. But what do you believe in?” 

The little gray-bonneted woman groped painfully 
about in the meagre furniture of her mind and then 
brought out curtly the astonishing reply: 

* Feet-washin’.” 

Nor could any urgeney lead her to extend her creed 
to anything further. Whatever it had meant to the 
first of the * Ammish Campbellites,” to the present 
follower, a small sect in an out-of-the-way place with 
a particular mode of dress, and doubtless a certain 
amount of self-discipline and self-denial, were all in- 
stituted for the sake of the ceremonial of “ feet- 
washin’.” The ceremony in all probability was in 
memory of Christ’s bathing of. the Apostles’ feet and 
had its attendant teachings of humility and brotherly 
service. But the significance was completely lost to 
the present disciple in the mere rite. 

The London Spectator has recently lent its columns 
to a controversy on the subject of Non-conformists and 
the institution of the sacraments in the Established 
Chureh. A lady, originally a Non-conformist, married 
a churehwarden in a Welsh parish, and, although she 
had never been confirmed, she went regularly to com- 
munion with her husband. Her children were all 
baptized in the Church, and finally, after twelve years, 
her oldest child died and was buried in the chureh- 
yard. (This fact is especially dwelt on by the lady 
as aggravating her subsequent position.) Then there 
was a change of rectors, and the new rector refused 
the sacraments to the lady until she should be con- 
firmed, 

Exactly why the lady refused to be confirmed is not 
stated; but that she had a grievance is admitted not 
only by the Spectator, but by many influential corre- 
spondents. while the young rector and his bishop stand 
firm,on the Chureh’s rubric that only those already 
confirmed or ready and desirous to be confirmed should 
be admitted. 

The lady’s position was thoroughly illegical. If she 
did not care to be a member of the Church she could 
have foregone the Church's ceremonial; or she could 
have contented herself with following the ceremonial 
and partaking spiritually—a method little practised, 
but most helpful. Or even better, could have 
turned all her energies to eating and drinking to the 
glory of God all the time and everywhere, which is, 
perhaps, the most beneficial method of all. “It is 
the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
So instructed we do well always to keep in mind 
that any external ceremonial whatsoever is but the 
elementary step to the life of the spirit. The saints 
always distinguished among three orders of prayer: 
corporal, or the repeating of words in given places 
mental, or thought and well-directed con- 
and, finally, spiritual, or the ultimate 
Doubtless this last is only 


she 


or positions; 
templation ; 
powers of contemplation, 


for those whose inner life is very far advanced. But 
is it not well to bear it in mind, at any rate, as a 
goal? 

Has humanity at large any apprehension of what 


Christ’s message was and what kind of a humanity 
He lived and died to bring to the birth? An_ intel- 
ligent. person can hardly answer anything but “ No.” 
The doctrine was too hard. And so men took refuge 
in dogmas and institutionalism, and the Chureh built 
itself up upon rites and ceremonials and dogmas until 
in the passage of the ages the spirit of man should 
grow into some conception of the teachings of Christ. 
But we are still near the bottom of the ladder after 
two thousand years, and all we can say is that hu- 


manity does grow. We do not kill for a dogma any 


more. That is some progress, at any rate, in enlight- 
enment. We are rid of religious wars, though we are 


still largely devoted to wars of greed and wars for 
snatching power. In a dim way we even have begun 
to feel that we are a little bit our brother’s keeper, 
as witness hospitals, asylums, jails, reformatories, so- 
cial settlements, missions, though these institutions 


are still very dimly lighted by that sense of the soli- . 


darity of human interests which Christ taught. 

But so long as we can point to actual historic facts 
and see that we are moving upward we need hardly 
despair, even when the humble devotee of an humble 
sect still feels that her superior knowledge of “ feet- 
washin’” and clothes separate her from her neighbor ; 


and while a parish priest feels that his function is 
to discriminate among those who come to the TLord’s 
own table to remember Him, according to His own 
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command, because, forsooth, there is a printed rubric 
in the prayer-book which demands a previous rite. It 
is nothing new that priests should obey mortal com- 
mands with more zeal than their Master’s. It is a 
paft of the history of the world and the very kernel 
of the Churech’s impotence that men still lean upon 
what is man-given and non-essential, while they turn 
their eyes from the commands of Him whose name 
they take. 

Christ came to make men understand the mystic 
unity of the human soul. So long as one man strives 
against another there is disease in the human soul, 
just as so long as one member strives against another 
there is disease in a human body. In the last para- 
graph of a recent book, Christianity and the Religions, 
by Dr. Artur S. Luoyp, is a plea for religious unity. 
Dr. Luoyp has been for ten years the secretary to the 
Soard of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His book is the outcome of a journey round the world 
to visit the Christian missions. Closing it, he says: 

“If apology were needed for closing this lecture 
with a plea for church unity it would be justified 
by the conditions in the East. There the native Chris- 
tians are not, as might be supposed, a disorganized 
company. They are being surely crystallized into sepa- 
rate communities by the divisions that separate us, so 
that when the time comes (nor is it far off) when 
the foreigners will withdraw, leaving the native Chris- 
tians to administer their own affairs, these will be 
confused and hindered by the distinctions that now 
separate their teachers from one another; distinctions 
which we should find it hard to justify and which 
they, after years perhaps, will learn had their origin 
in the political disputes of another race. ... Truly, 
the Church cannot rest until the last effort has been 
exhausted to bring the members of Christ’s Body to- 
gether that His prayer may be answered, ‘that they 
may be one even as we are one.’ ” 





Correspondence 
FOR WOMAN’S EXISTENCE ” 


FERNANDINA, FLA. 


“THE REASON 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of May 29th I noted in the 
correspondence column a letter under this heading, 
“'The Reason for Woman’s Existence,” which piqued my 
attention at once into a careful reading. 

Your correspondent (arguing as against woman’s in- 
ferioritv and inequality) advances the statement that 
nearly ‘all theologians ‘aecept the Jahvistic theory of 
creation,’ which he interprets thus: Woman was 
created by fiat, and the only reason for her existence 
lay in the fact that some provision must be made for 
the perpetuation of the species He further adds that 
the origin of woman as “ helpmeet,” ‘‘ companion,” 
and “consolation,” ete., ete., were developments (as 
he did not say drawbacks, there is room for specula- 
tion!) of comparatively recent times, and had nothing 
to do with her creation—* except in so far as they tend 
to make her lose sight of her raison d’étre!” ' 

Your correspondent’s mental attitude toward the sex 
question as embodied in its female representation, if 
you will permit me to speak plainly, is less exalted 
than that held on the higher animal plane of creation. 
Among these the female is supreme. At her command 
the male comes and goes, and is subservient, and it is 
her will alone that decides the question of procreation. 

The theological accounts of the creation, even if 
accepted literally, and against scientific research, bears 
a less harsh interpretation. 

It is said in Genesis. first chapter, twenty-sixth 
verse, “ And God said, ‘Let us make man,” (and 
verse 27) “So, God created man in His own image 
male and female created He them.” ... “ And have 
[both] dominion over every living thing . . .” ete., ete. 

All this, before we arrive at the Garden of Eden— 
and the supposed creation of the first man, Adam. 

Next—second chapter, Genesis, we have this saying 
from God: “ And God said, it is not good for man to 
be alone; I will make a helpmeet for him’! Then 
follows the sleep of Adam, the abstraction of the rib. 
and the appearance of Eve, and up to the eating of 
the apple her mission (or curse) had never been 
announced! 

Just here theologians are scarcely consistent in not 
offering a more convincing theory of the nature of 
the “ Fall” and the thousand and one doctrinal points 
that have been evolved from this beautiful allegory. 

But laying aside this legend of creation, let us turn 
to its theory of evolution. 

We know that through all the earliest forms 
and periods of evolved life the male and female prin- 
ciple runs like a silver thread. In the genesis of sex 
it is certainly true that both male and female partake 
of the elements of each. So it goes on through the 
ages up to selective affinities and on to the plane of 
man’s choice of a “ helpmeet.” 

It is well to know that sex on the physical plane is 
in only one of its manifestations: that it is of body, 
soul, and spirit, and is everlastingly true to its prin- 
ciple of growth and development on all planes of being. 

Every individual is male and female, which being 
interpreted is mind and soul. God is Father-Mother, 
and His principle exists throughout His universe. The 
“sleep” which fell upon Adam was a development 
which occurred within him, during which he gave birth 
to the spiritual part of himself, Eve, woman, wife. 
During this “sleep” the male and female principle 
divided, and the perfect type of immortal lovers was 
revealed. It were well if some among the present 
generation of male perversions might “sleep” and 
bring back from their higher natures a being fully 
adapted to their spiritual requirements. Perhaps then 
the question of inequality and inferiority would scarce- 
ly arise, and such misconceptions as your correspond- 
ent’s, in relegating woman to the position of a make- 
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shift, afterthought, dernier resort, could find no abid- 
ing-place in the thought of the dullest reasoner alive! 
In separating her from the spiritual activities of 
man lies the error born of materialistic conception. 
Since the beginning of things the female principle has 


been the animating soul of all life. Extending beyond 
the realm of the physical, the ultimate change. to 
progress and higher conditions must eventually come 
through woman. Her mission is spiritually exalted. 
Above the physical children that she bears is ever the 
fruit of the finest spiritual nuptials... She is easily 
man’s equal, but never his rival—though truth com- 
pels us to admit that ‘where time, circumstance, and 
change in publie sentiment have allowed her to enter 
the arena of strenuous endeavor, she has competed not 
unsuccessfully with her fellow man. Who, then, is 
to say that, granted proper training, such as ages of 
monopoly have bestowed upon man, and an escape 
from tradition sufficiently complete to allow a trial 
of the wings of unfettered individuality, woman might 
not prove to be man’s equal, if not superior, in the art 
of guiding, governing, and financiering. I know this 
will be set down as idle vaporing by some (men) 
when I add that, being gifted with powers of intuition, 
the field of arbitration might find in her a valuable 
assistant ; but nothing is proven that has never been 
on trial. Yet there are certain high ethical con- 
siderations which might render woman unfitted to 
show her excellence along these unaccustomed lines 
without detriment to the infinitely higher sphere which 
she is pre-eminently meant to adorn. When man 
allows her to say a word as to the question of race 
production on her own behalf, actuated by her own 
will and judgment, and not solely by his interests or 
selfish desires, she will in the last analysis be found 
the savior of its real principle, and a prophecy of that 
which is to come. In this, however, she will be com- 
pelled to take the initiative. Man will follow, but he 
will never lead. Meanwhile she is comparatively safe 
in allowing the fathers of the race to fight its battles 
along purely physical lines. In her lies the promise 
of the god-like race yet to be evolved. For this she 
would ever strive and ultimately attain were man at 
all her equal in the real significance of sex! 
I am, sir, 
Laura FItzHuGH PRESTON. 





Simon Newcomb, Master Scientist 


Simcn NeEwcoms, who died in Washington, D. C., 
on Sunday last, was an astronomer of national and 
European reputation. Born in 1835, the son of a 
village schoolmaster in Nova Scotia, his taste for 
mathematics brought him an appointment with the 
Nautical Almanac which enabled him to graduate from 
Harvard in 1858. While a computer on the Almanac 
he became known through his paper entitled, “ On the 
Secular Variations and Mutual Relations of the Orbits 
of the Asteroids.” As a result of this he obtained an 
assignment to duty at the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, and he remained in the government service 
until 1897, being retired with the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral. His most important researches were those re- 

















Professor Simon Newcomb 
WHO DIED THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


lating to the moon, and he lived long enough to 
dictate the concluding sentences of what he regarded 
as his chief work upon this subject. 

Professor Newecomb’s investigations were so numer- 
ous that no adequate account can be given of them. 
As a result of his work, every astronomer in the world 
uses his determinations of the movements of the 
planets and moon. The Nautical Almanac helps every 
captain to steer his ship; and every eclipse is computed 
from his estimations. He corrected the calculations 
regarding the movement of the heavenly bodies on 
which astronomers had formerly worked, this task 
carrying him into many European observatories, and 
his work in this regard was performed in Paris dur- 
ing the horrors of the Commune. Professor Newcomb 
fixed the value of the solar parallax by the discussion 
of all the transits of Venus observed previously to the 
year 1882, he constructed a new catalogue of funda- 
mental stars, and, in general, brought to a conclusion 
researches that had been for long under way with re- 
gard to the moon and the four planets nearest the sun. 
His published works are catalogued under some three 
hundred titles. 


















































Admiral Uriu falls among landlubbers The Governor and Mrs. Hughes in genial mood 





























Mr. Bryce advocates peace M. Jusserand reciprocates: 












































Seth Low making a speech at Crown Point , Deference and dignity. Mr. Taft at Fort Ticonderoga 


CELEBRITIES DO HONOR TO CHAMPLAIN | 


NOTABLE GATHERINGS AT LAST WEEK’S COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
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Mr. J. M. Waterbury 


HE fame of the Meadow Brook team who in- 
T vaded England and recaptured the American 

Polo cup will live for years wherever the game 
is played. These four men not only surpassed the 
Hurlingham team, the pick of England’s best players, 
but they beat them decisively in two straight games, 
by hitting harder, shooting straighter, and following 
an open. dashing plan of battle which was originated 


(on the right) scoring the third goal for Meadow Brook in the decisive game 


in this country. Consequently they brought home the 
trophy emblematic of the international championship 
which had been carried away by the English team 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

Although English officers began to play the native 
game of polo in India at about the time of the 
Mutiny, the sport was not taken up in England until 
1870, and it was introduced six years later into the 

















Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, who chose and led the team that recap- 
tured the International Championship Trophy, the American Polo Cup 
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United States. It soon became popular among people 
of leisure, and in 1886 the Westchester Country Club 
offered a silver cup valued at $1,000, to be played for 
by English and American teams. The Hurlingham 
four came to Newport and won the cup by hard riding, 
expert horsemanship, and accuracy of stroke, such as 
had never been seen in America. In 1900 an American 
team tried to regain the cup in England, but was 
beaten. In 1902 a team representing the American 
Polo Association challenged and was beaten by two 
games to one. 

Harry Payne Whitney was captain of the team repre- 
senting the American Polo Association which visited 
England last spring in the hope of bringing home the 
championship trophy. The other players were Law- 
rence Waterbury, J M. Waterbury, and Devereux 
Milburn. The three first mentioned had watched in 
1886 the games in which the Hurlingham men first 
took the trophy. They were mere lads then, but they 
began to play polo with the determination and en- 
thusiasm which have at last accomplished such excel- 
lent results. 

From the very beginning of their first practice game 
abroad the Americans made a deep impression upon 
the English experts. Their fire and dash, their speed, 
their hard hitting, their scheme of defence by brilliant 
offence-—all attracted faverable comment. 

No factor in the game is of more importance than 
the speed, intelligence, and courage of the polo ponies. 
Before sending the challenge to Hurlingham, Mr. Whit- 
ney devoted months to getting together, at considerable 
cost, the very best mounts that could be procured in 
this country, where, by the way, the art and science 
of breeding animals especially for this game have been 
zealously pursued for years. The Americans won 
their practice games with unbroken regularity, and 
predictions were plentiful that they would surely 
carry off the honors in the final struggle. But Hur- 
lingham put in an excellent team, and when the two 
came together on the Hurlingham field, on June 23d, 
the visitors won by the score of nine goals to five after 
a brilliant contest. 

Heavy rains caused a postponement of the second 
game. which was to have been played on June 30th, and 
on July 5th, when all the Americans in England were 
celebrating Independence Day, the teams met in what 
proved to be the final struggle. Two changes had been 
made in the hope of strengthening the Hurlingham 
team. and they lined up as follows: F. M. Freake, F. 
W.. Nickalls, Harry Rich, and Captain Hardress 
Lloyd. Six thousand spectators—the greatest number 
ever known at a polo match in England—watched the 
game. 

Devereux Milburn had smashed two fingers in prac- 
tice, and there were rumors that he might not be able 
to play, but these were set at rest when he rode out 
on the field, and there was much cheering. The English 
players began the contest with a rush, forcing the 
visitors to their best pace, and they played throughout 
with stubborn determination; but orice more the 
Americans prevailed, the score being eight goals 
to two. 

.No international contest was ever concluded with 
more cordial friendship on each side. The Times de- 
clared: “There is no longer any doubt that the Amer- 
icans would beat any team in England. They have 
beaten us at a game which we used to consider our 
own, and by tactics which they have evolved for them- 
selves.” 

































































Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, of Meadow Mr. J. M. Waterbury scores Mr. Devereux Milburn on the 
Brook, reassuring an anxious friend one for Meadow Brook lett, smiling at his hurts 














Mr. F. M. Freake, of Hurlingham, was unhorsed in the first few moments or play, but remounted, none the worse, and played an excellent game 
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The Meadow Brook Team. From left to right: Mr. Devereux Milburn, Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, Mr. J. M. Waterbury, Mr. Lawrence Waterbury 


THE WINNING OF THE AMERICAN POLO CUP IN ENGLAND 





































The radiophone installed in the Metropolitan Life tow- 
er for wireless telephonic communication with Paris 


SOR HE most marvellous inventions be- 
se.2 come commonplace when once they 
attain practical success. Wireless 
telegraphy, the wonder of yesterday, 
has proved itself to the general pub- 
lie and has been relegated to the 
*¥ background in favor of the newer 
> marvel, the wireless telephone. 
Although the possibility of wire- 
less telegraphy has long been known, few persons have 
stopped to consider that it is but one form of the wire- 
less transmission of electricity. In the new science 
the ether is a universal wire that will answer as well 
for radiophone conversation and transmission of power 
as do ordinary land eables, There is no speculation 
about the matter. Recent achievements have supplied 
the proof, 

There is no mystery about the wireless telephone. 
The only theoretical difference between it and the 
telephone of ordinary use is that the former has been 
highly developed and adapted. The principle in both 
is the same. The voice, with its infinite vibratioas, 
affects a disk which releases electrical impulses of 
varying degree. By the Bell system these impulses are 
transmitted over wires; by the wireless system they 
are transmitted through ether. In tach case the re- 
ceiving apparatus is affected by these impulses or 
sound waves, reproducing the original sounds. The 
difference is precisely that between shouting to a 
man across the street and talking to him over a wire, 
save that, the radiophone hurls the sound waves over 
greater distances than could the unaided voice. 
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Development of the wireless telegraph made the 
radiophone ‘possible. Until a few months ago the 
radiophone was a rudimentary device. It had been 


demonstrated as an ingenious toy—as a_ possibility, 
but hardly as a probability. And the reason was that 
the meehanieal means for sending forth the impulses 
were too slow to permit their variation by the air 
waves caused by the voice. They sufficed for the tele- 
yraph code which was limited by the speed of the 
operator’s fingers. Each time he touched his key a 
flash went forth which conveyed the dots and dashes 
of the Morse code. But voice vibrations were too 
rapid to affect the ponderous sending devices then in 
use, and it became necessary to revolutionize the exist- 
ing means of generating ether impulses by means of 
the slow and cumbersome spark gap. 

During the past forty vears many inventors have ex- 
perimented more or less with the wireless telephone, 
among them Morse and Bell, of telegraph and_tele- 
phone fame, but none of the early experimenters seems 
to have suspéeted the existence of a medium by means 
of which energy could be transmitted through space. 

Less than fifteen years ago, Dr. Hertz propounded 
his famous Hertzian theory, which opened the eyes of 
those who had previously been groping blindly with 
haphazard discoveries in the field of wireless com- 
munication. 

Dr. Lee DeForest mastered the possibilities of the 
spark-gap telegraph in the latter part of 1907. Dr. 
DeForest realized the confines of the old system, and, 
in experimenting among other inspirations with some 
of the ideas of John Stone, came to the conclusion 
that not only was an improved telegraph possible, 
but that the principles underlying its development led 
directly to a suecessful wireless telephone. Therefore 
the new telegraph, which had not yet taken definite 
shape except in the mind of its inventor, was put aside 
for the time being, and every effort made to test out 
the consequent theories relative to telephonic communi- 
cation 








REMARKABLE ADVANCES IN THE PERFECTION OF THE WIRELESS TELE- 
PHONE WHICH HAVE BROUGHT WITHIN MEASURABLE DISTANCE THE 
POSSIBILITY OF TALKING WITHOUT WIRES FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS 


By Beatrice Cassell 


In Mareh, 1907, Dr. DeForest built his first experi- 
mental set, and from the Telharmonie Hall sent the 
musie of a phonograph to a receiving apparatus in the 
Times Building, New York. This experiment met with 
fair success, and the instruments, modified in accord- 
ance with the lessons it taught, were sent to Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio. where the yacht races were reported by 
voice at a distance of over four miles. The sending 
instrument consisted of an ordinary microphone trans- 
mitter, whose vibrations affected the intensity of an 
electric current in accordance with the various sounds 
of the voice. Instead of the slow spark, the ether re- 
ceived a continuous chain of impulses caused by the 
rapidly vibrating are-light known to most experi- 
menters as Dudell’s are. When the fluctuations of the 
microphone current affected by the voice came in con- 
tact with the oscillations of the are-light, the latter 
were modified in accordance*with the variations of the 
voice. An antenna circuit of the receiving apparatus, 
on coming in contact with these impulses darting 
hither and thither through the ether, became modified 
in accordance with them, and this current, so moci- 
fied, passed through the filament of an incandescent 
lamp, causing the light to vary in accordance with the 
original vibrations. The variation of the light caused 
a constant change in the conducting power of the small 
amount of air remaining in the bulb, so that a tele- 
phone-receiver circuit bridging the space in the lamp, 
and using the rarefied gas in it instead of a wire, was 
made to vary constantly in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions of the incandescent lamp (known as the audicn). 
This varying current caused the receivers to emit 
sound waves exactly as does the wire telephone. Since 
these early experiments many changes have been made, 
but the principle remains the same. 

By means of an oscillating arrangement, negative 
impulses of less intensity are sent forth constantly at a 
tremendous rate of repetition. This causes what 
might be described as a constant humming in the dis- 
tant receivers, although it is actually too slight to be 
appreciable. Under this system the vibrations of the 
voice, instead of sending forth impulses, cause breaks 
or lapses in the humming caused by the constant 
oscillating impulses. . The scientific explanation as to 
why this increases efficiency is confusing for a layman. 
Perhaps it can be made clear in metaphor. 

Tmagine a man standing on the bank of a small 
pond, throwing bricks into the water. .These create 
big waves at broken intervals which can be managed 
to convey signals of a code. That is the old spark 
system of telegraphy. 

Now, instead of the man with bricks, picture a 
huge funnel containing sand which allows one grain 
at a time to fall to the water at a high rate of speed. 
The waves sent forth are barely perceptible, but are 
none the less existent. Each time the man wants to 
send a signal or impulse he shuts off the flow of sand. 
He can do this with infinitely greater speed than the 
man can throw bricks. Hence it follows that the num- 
ber of waves or impulses transmitted in a given time 
is only limited by the grains of sand that can be 
dropped. Results are convincing. Under the old sys- 
tem about forty words a minute could be transmitted. 
Under the new, 40,000 words an hour are possible, 
could they be sent so rapidly. 

Until the American battleship fleet set off on its 
recent tour, the world scarcely knew that there was 





such a thing as a wireless telephone. That voyage 
demonstrated its practicability. Each ship was 
equipped with a radiophone and was thus in constant 
telephonic communication with every other ship in the 
ileet. Since then development has gone on by leaps 
and bounds. It has been demonstrated beyond doubt 
that wireless telephony is as available overland as 
oversea. Trains and boats on inland waterways have 
been equipped and communication has been established 
for great distances. Conversations have been exchanged 
Letween widely separated cities. Automobiles have 
been equipped as well as air-ships, and the radiophone 
found practical in either case. Step by step the dis- 
tance has been extended. Five miles was the limit at 
first. Last winter, voice communication was estab- 
lished between the Eiffel Tower (Paris) and Marseilles, 
a distance of some six hundred miles. As soon as a 
wireless station, now being built on the Metropolitan 
tower, New York, is completed. an endeavor to com- 
municate between the two capitals will be made across 
the Atlantic. Scientists say this can be done. Follow- 
ing the lead of various governments, the commercial 
interests, particularly in America, are adopting the 
device. In fact, so great have been its recent exten- 
sion and utilization that the wireless telephone is out 
of the realm of “maybe,” and firmly established in 
the land of “ is.” 

The world has generally associated wireless trans- 
mission only with matters of the seas, and this was 
solely because the first development was in the marine 
field. And now it is prophesied, because of recent 
achievements, that the wireless telephone must eventu- 
ally supersede the ordinary land telephone. The argu- 
ment for the radiophone is that it can be adapted to 
conditions which defy the ordinary magnetic telephone 
—that it can be depended upon in emergencies in which 
the wire systems fail. 

Few persons are aware that a public wireless tele- 
phone system is already in successful operation. Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee were the first cities in the world 
to utilize the new science on a commercial basis. 

It is not difficult to realize what this independence 
of wires for communication will mean to the people 
of the Great Lakes in times of stress. Comes an un- 
usual storm or blizzard such as marred the inaugura- 
tion day of President Taft, in Washington, and the 
Great Lakes are isolated from the rest of the world. 
Telegraph and telephone wires go down, causing incon- 
venience and even hardship for thousands of persons. 
The advantage of the wireless telephone in such emer- 
gencies can best be forced home with a concrete 
example. 

Recently Dr. Joseph Brown Cooke, professor of 
obstetrics and surgery in the New York. Polyclinic 
School for Medicine, reported to a medical association 
a highly unusual operation. Submerged in the technic- 
al details of the case was the intensely interesting 
story of how he was summoned to the patient by wire- 
less telephone. It happened early last February when 
New York State, from ocean to lake, was in the most 
devastating storm of the winter. 

To a commuters’ colony near New York the stork 
had buffeted its way through the storm, only to stop 
short at the threshold. The local physician was help- 
less. - It was a task for a specializing surgeon. Twenty 
miles away in the metropolis were .a half-dozen men 
eapable of handling the case. He could telephone and 

have one on the scene 

- in an hour. Then came 
the discovery that the 





wires were all down. 
A messenger was 
started to the city. It 














was past midnight and 
trains were few.. Three 
hours at least would 
elapse before the phy- 
sician could arrive. As 
they sat. around in 
helpless inaction, a 
member of the family 
had a sudden _ inspira- 
tion. In the next house 
was a young man asso- 
ciated with one of the 
big wireless companies. 
He had been experi- 
menting with a wireless 
telephone. The com- 
munity had _ regarded 
him as a sort of harm- 
less. crank. ; 
They roused the man 
out of bed. It could do 
no harm. He was con- 
fident he could establish 
communication with 
New York, despite the 
storm. There were per- 
haps five minutes of 








Establishing communication with New York on a Jersey highway 
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tinkering with the 
wireless apparatus; 
then the  radiophone 
headquarters in New 




















York answered the call. Quickly the receiving appa- 
ratus of the wireless was attached to an ordinary 
telephone. The voice of the suburban physician as it 
reached Professor Cooke was faint, but not too faint 
to be understood. <A breath-taking trip in an auto 
followed, and the result is set forth in the following 
extract from Dr. Cooke’s report. 

“When I finally arrived the patient was in a state 
of collapse. We resorted to saline infusion immedi- 
ately and‘a half-hour later operated. The patient and 
child made a recovery—candidly, to my surprise.” 

The real problem in wireless is to project the vibra- 
tions with sufficient force in the desired direction and 
then pick up the sounds with instruments delicate 
enough to record the faintest impression. 

Dr. DeForest has recently perfected a_ receiver, 
known as the audion, so susceptible that a man with 
one attached to an ordinary umbrella on a rainy night 
can pick up wireless messages being transmitted with- 
in hundreds of miles. And now science has solved 
the problem of. aiming the waves, sending them in the 
direction desired, and thus saving force hitherto wasted 
in all directions. 

Not only has this revolutionized the wireless trans- 
mission of sound, but it has also made possible the 
wireless transmission of power. More than a year ago, 
Dr. Frederick Millner, the wireless expert of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, demonstrated that a motor-car could 
be driven by electricity transmitted through the air 
from a distant power station. On May 12th last, wire- 
less energy at a distance of five miles was used to 
turn on and off the switch that regulates the Edison 
current of electricity which lighted the Omaha Elec- 
trical Exposition. 

So intense was the power that 40,000 incandescent 
bulbs were lighted, the current being switched off 
and on at will, and the illumination being maintained 
more than four hours. 

One has only to survey what has been accomplished 
to be convinced that wireless telephoning must become 
the greatest factor in economics the world has ever 
known. : 

A few weeks ago the industrial world was wrought 
up over the warning that another strike was impend- 
ing in the anthracite-coal fields. Labor leaders and 
mine-owners were at a deadlock, and there promised 
to break loose another period of lawlessness such as 
convulsed Pennsylvania a few years ago. Lookouts 
had been posted about the stockades, and gradually 
reports came from all parts of the fields that cases 
containing peculiar apparatus were being taken into 
the mines. Those boxes contained radio-wireless tele- 
phones which had been supplied by a certain New York 
company. The mine-operators had gained experience 
from the last strike, when telephone wires leading 
from the mines were cut and the strike-breakers within 
the stockades were unable to summon help. 

Next to its release from the necessity for wires, the 
greatest advantage of the wireless telephone lies in 
its portability. It makes no difference where the tele- 
phone happens to be, moving or. standing still, in storm 
or fair weather, communication can be established with 
other telephones. It is this feature that has made it 
peculiarly adaptable to the “ moving field ”—that is, 
to trains or vehicles, to boats or to air-ships. When 
one considers what has been done, everything promised 
seems possible. Several railroads, notably the Chicago 
& Alton, have taken up wireless telephoning, experi- 
menting along lines of its adaptability to railroad use. 
One notable achievement was the telephoning from a 
train moving at forty miles an hour to a point thirty- 
five miles distant. The uses of the device in this par- 
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use on all sea-going vessels. The trouble is that small 
craft cannot afford its installation. The apparatus is 
costly and cumbersome and the expense of experienced 
operators great. The wireless telephone solves this. 
It can be made cheap enough for the smallest coasting 
vessels, even the fishing craft that go out each year to 
the Banks and leave their toll of dead as tribute to the 
steamships that mow them down in the fogs. Each 
year after the fleet comes back Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, has a Memoria] Day for the fishermen who failed 
to return. The wireless telephone would wipe this 
picturesque custom out, but it would spare to their 


HARPER’S 


In the international air-ship contest to be held in 
New York, next September, all flying machines will be 
required to carry telephones. The craft are to proceed 
over the course up the Hudson taken by Fulton’s 
steamboat a century ago. As the race progresses, fre 
quent reports will be telephoned from the air-ships to 
a central station on the Metropolitan tower, New 
York. From there, summaries will be sent simul 
taneously, by wireless, to every newspaper within « 
wide radius, so that bulletins can be issued to the 
publie. 

The service by radiophony is an 


matter of news 

















A class in wireless telephone instruction at the Brooklyn navy-yard 


families hundreds of fathers, and sons, and sweet- 
hearts. 

Several hundred passenger and freight boats on the 
Great Lakes are now being fitted with radiophones, the 
system having been inaugurated last May. Wireless 
telephone stations are now operating at many points 
along the shores of the Lakes. It is possible for the 
boats to talk with one another and with any of the 
shore stations while en route. Nearly eighty per 
cent. of the water tonnage of America is carried on 
these inland seas, and insurance rates have been high 
because of the frequency of sudden disastrous storms 
which each year send scores of craft to the bottom. 
Undey the new system storm warnings can be trans- 
mitted in ample time to permit the boats to scud for 
safe harbors. 

So great an authority as A. Leo Stevens, instructor 
in aeronautics to the United States Army, has de- 
clared that the development of the air-ship can only 
follow the utilization of a wireless means of communi- 
cation. Looking to the future, he has recently ‘recom- 
mended to the government Jaws to be passed, requiring 

















Wireless telephone transmission aboard a United States battleship 


ticular field are obvious. The handling of traffic will 
be greatly simplified. Train-despatchers can. transmit 
direct orders to fast and heavy trains without stopping 
them, and thus obviate one of the weak links in rail- 
road manipulation. In connection with the wireless 
telephone can be employed a new signal device known 
as the “ grophore.” 
give instant warning of the distant approach of other 
trains from any direction. - Ships can- likewise be 
warned of the approach of other vessels in fogs, storms, 
or at night, or of the proximity of dangerous coasts. 
Since so many ocean tragedies have recently been 
averted by wireless telegraphy, there is none who ques- 
tions its value to navigation. Indeed, the Republic 
disaster inspired a bill before Congress requiring its 


This instrument is devised to. 


radiophones on every air-shipy» Disastrous conditions 
can .thus be- avoided, and, should accidents occur in 
— place, the aeronauts will be able to summon 
aid. 

Count Zeppelin’s latest air-ship was so equipped, and 
he was constantly in touch with the German officials 
at headquarters during the trial trip through the air. 
Walter Wellman, the explorer, who proposed to reach 
the North‘ Pole-in-a dirigible balloon, will also utilize 
the radiophone this summer. Passing through New 
York on-his way to Spitzbergen, whence his flights are 
attempted, the explorer procured.an outfit of wireless 
telephone apparatus. He had examined the devices in 
use in different countries and decided that the Amer- 
ican telephones were the best. 
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accomplished fact. On May 13th, news distribution 
by this means was successfully accomplished from a 
bureau in Chicago to the editorial offices of the 
Journal, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This service is to 
be permanent, and has since been extended to news- 
papers in other cities in the Northwest. 

Our government is having installed in forts, armo- 
ries, receiving-ships, and for field service, suitable 
apparatus adapted to the various works. In passing 
it may be noted that all the police boats in New York 
Harbor are to have wireless telephones installed. Re- 
flecting the present interest in wireless transmission is 
the recent action of our government, which a few 
weeks ago advertised through the Civil Service Bureau 
for a wireless expert at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
Hitherto, the matter has been left in the hands of more 
or less expert Army and Navy engineers. A season of 
experimentation is to be held by the United States Navy 
at Brant Rock, Massachusetts, this summer, where a 
high-powered wireless station has been erected. Efforts 
will be directed toward adapting and perfecting various 
telephone and telegraph devices for special use in both 
the Army and Navy. 

It is going to be a fairly comfortable proceeding to 
penetrate any wilderness with modern wireless devices. 
‘Experts say there is no reason why the explorer in the 
‘depths of Africa cannot keep in personal touch with 
his family left behind in civilization. He may even 
listen to grand operas or band concerts through the 
medium of a recent invention. This is simply a device 
invented by DeForest for passing over any number of 
wireless telephones the actual music or singing, which 
will be collected and automatically transmitted by an 
apparatus hung over the stage whereon grand operas or 
band concerts are being given. 

Nowadays, in order to telephone a man one must 
call up a certain telephone located in a certain place. 
Unless the man is there you cannot talk to him. That 
will all be changed in the future. One can foresee 
the time when the man on the street, on the trolley- 
ear, or wherever he may be, will carry in his pocket 
an audion, or receiver, listed under his own number 
and tuned to an affinity, different from that of any 
other audion. Should some one call that number, im- 
mediately the audion will buzz a warning. True, the 
man will not be able to telephone without connection 
with a transmitted apparatus. But these will be found 
in all vehicles, and even on street corners, as letter- 
drops now are. All he will then have to do will be 
to connect his receiver with the transmitter, drop a 
coin in the slot, and communication will be set up 
immediately. 

A strong argument against the wireless telegraph 
was that outsiders might easily pick up the messages 
transmitted. This was true so long as all instruments 
were tuned to a single key. But a certain recent in 
vention applied to the telephone has changed all that. 
Central will be able to change the tune for different 
subscribers as often as there are numbers in the tele- 
phone directory. It is done exactly as a violinist tunes 
his instrument—by tightening or loosening a device 
which in infinitesimal degree increases or decreases the 
vibration as the impulses are set forth. 

It may all sound visionary enough, but not so far- 
fetched as did the prognostications concerning the 
wire telephone that were made some-thirty years ago. 
Even the wireless-telephone advocates do not claim 
that all these promises will come to pass in a day. 
They contend, however, that within twenty years the 
wireless telephone will have entirely superseded the 
present systems; and for the very good reason that 
it will be cheaper to install, maintain, and operate. 
And they claim that it will do things that the wire 
telephone cannot do—things that will be as necessary 
in the future as ordinary telephoning is to-day. 
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RECENT PORTRAIT OF MR. AUGUST BELMONT 


THE MAN WHO HAS MADE POSSIBLE THE PROSECUTION OF ONE OF THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT OF CONTEMPORARY ENGINEERING WORKS—THE CAPE COD CANAL PROJECT 
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graveyard of sailormen, is soon to 
be robbed of its dangers. The work 
mes is actually in progress at this mo- 
“es ment. Indeed, if we accept the 
proverb that well begun is half done, 
@) one might well say that the estab- 
eS ee: lishment of the C. ape Cod Ship Canal 
ao is in effect half done. For two hun- 
dred ak thirty-three years Amerieans: have known the 
advantage to be gained by such a canal, of the many 
hundreds of lives and the millions of dollars’ worth 
of ships and merchandise that could be saved’ by its 

use; they have made surveys and dreamed dreams of 
- what a great and good work it would be; the national 
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governinent, the State of Massachusetts, and private 
companies during the last one hundred and fifty years 
have prepared elaborate plans for the carrying out of 
the beneficent project, only to be thwarted by wars 
or panies or the death of promoters; and it was not 

. until August Belmont, on the twenty-second day of 
June, dug the first shovelful of earth at Bournedale 
that the actual construction of the canal on a success- 
ful basis was begun. 

Cape Cod is thrust out into the Atlantic from the 
coast of Massachusetts like a gigantic arm, with the 
elbow bent northward at Chatham, and ending in an 
upraised and threatening fist at Provincetown. It is 
masked on the ocean side by an unending succession 
of shoals, spits, and bars of shifting sands upon 
which fierce tides and irresistible winds have long 
driven men to death and ships to ruin. At the upper 
part of the biceps of that arm, close to the shoulder 
formed by Plymouth and Wareham, the Cape is very 
narrow. Across this narrow space the canal is being 
cut, eight miles from Cape Cod Bay on the northeast 
to Buzzards Bay on the southwest, together with 
the dredging of a channel through the bay at each 
end for a total distance of four miles more. Mr. 
Belmont and his engineers are confident that ships 
will make regular trips through the canal before. the 
end of 1912. It will be 25 feet deep at low tide, 125 
feet wide at the bottom, and 250 feet wide at the 
top. Although there is nearly five feet of differenee 
between the tides at either end of the canal, no, heck 
will be necessary, and ships will be able to pass from 
bay to bay with no delay. To facilitate rapid move- 
ment there will be four long stretches in the canal 
along which the minimum width will be at least 200 
feet at the bottom. 

Fifty prominent men interested in the project wept 
down from Boston to Sandwich on the morning train. 
Among them were August Belmont, who, after many 
others had failed to win success, provided the $12,- 
000,000 capital necessary for the enterprise; his son, 
August Belmont, Jr.; Robert Bacon, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State and now a member of the firm of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co.; Dewitt C. Flanagan, of 
New York, whose indomitable enthusiasm kept alive 
the project during eight years of disappointment; ex- 
Governor Edwin Warfield, of Maryland; President 
M. J. Degnon, of the Degnon Cape Cod ‘Canal Con- 
struction Company; and the chief officers of many 
transportation companies whose steamships and barges 
will use the canal. ob! 

From the beach ‘at Sandwich the visitors saw three 
schooners unloading Maine granite in huge blocks 
along the line of the broad breakwater which will 
protect the northerly end of the canal for one mile out 
into Cape Cod Bay. General excavation will soon be 
begun at this point. The party went four miles inland 
from Sandwich to Bournedale, where the first shovel- 
ful of earth was to be dug from-a hilltop on the old 
estate of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, an an- 
cestor of Mr. Belmont. Here Mr. Degnon handed to 
Mr. Belmont a silver shovel on which was inscribed, 
“ Presented to August Belmont, President of the Cape 
Cod Construction Company, by M. J. Degnon, President 
of the Degnon Cape Cod Canal Construction Com- 
pany.” 
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“When this canal is completed,” said the donor, 

‘a monument to Mr. Belmont ought to be erected on 
this spot. I present to him this shovel, which his 
grandchildren may cherish. 

Mr. Belmont drove the shovel deep in the earth, 
raised it well filled, and the first bit of excavation for 
the Cape Cod Canal was an accomplished fact. When 
the applause that followed had ceased Mr. Belmont. 
said: 

“While I have not been able to explain to myself 
why this canal has not been built, and many years 
ago at that, I admit that the conditions  syr- 
rounding the present organization are much more 
favorable. 

“The coastwise tonnage has increased enormously 
in the past twenty years, and the gradual disappear- 
ance of sail is a great deal more than half accom- 
plished. 

“The dangers to shipping around the cape have 
vastly multiplied with the increase of both the size 
and number of vesels plying in these waters. The 
traffic to go through the canal now warrants its con- 
struction as a paying commercial enterprise. 

“The canal will be finished and ready for operation 
in three to three and a half years. All the money 
necessary is behind the undertaking, and neither from 
this source nor from the standpoint of an engineering 
problem are there longer any doubts. The powers 
granted to the Canal Company by the governments of 


The map gives a general and a detailed view of the Cape Cod Ship Canal 


both the State of Massachusetts and the United States 
insure the speedy and uninterrupted progress of the 
work. 

“Mr. Flanagan deserves great credit for keeping the 
threads of the enterprise together through the many 
years preceding its actual undertaking by this Canal 
Company through my firm. 

“The advantage to the whole of New England will 
be untold and soon understood. It is both a poor and 
stupid argument that the past failure to build this 
canal should still nurse sceptics om the subject. The 
subways in New York went through the same thing 
for twenty years or more. Our engineer, William 
Barelay Parsons, is just as sanguine about this as he 
was about the subway, and so am I.” 

Not the least of the advantages of the canal will 
be the shortening by seventy-four miles of the sea 
trip between Jsoston and Southern ports. But it is in 
the saying of lives, ships, and cargoes that the canal 
will be chiefly valuable. 

Compilations show that the minimum number of 
vessels passing around Cape Cod annually is about 
30,000, of which 6,000 are steamers and 24,000 sailing- 
vessels carrying cargoes. It is estimated that the 
steady increase of coastwise traflie wil) soon bring the 
number of vessels up to 40,000 annually, and that 
most of these will pass through the new canal not 
only for safety’s sake, but for the great saving of 
time. 























Mr. August Belmont digging the first spadeful of earth to begin the work of completing the great Cape Cod Ship Canal before a group of his guests 
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A LYRICAL MOTOR’ GIRL 


Miss Elizabeth Brice, who has one of the principal roles in “The Motor Girl,” now playing at the Lyric Theatre, New York, was formerly a newspaper woman 
in Toledo, Ohio. She has appeared in a number of recent musical comedies—among them, ‘“ Nearly a Hero,” “The Mimic World,” and “The Social Whirl” 





























The car fits closely to the tunnel 
and forces an indraught of air 






giand New Jersey will be brought into 
4jexistence on Monday next, July 19th, by 
@ the opening of the twin tubes connecting 
the Terminal Building, at the corner of 

ee 4AChureh and Cortlandt streets, New York, 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal in Jersey 
City. On August 11th, three weeks later, the trans- 
verse tunnel connecting Jersey City with the Erie 





Manhattan 


Linking 





THE NEWEST OF THE SUB-HUDSON TUNNELS TO BE 
ADDED TO THE CITY’S GREAT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


sity of ferry transit from living in New Jersey. There 
still remains to be opened the extension from Twenty- 
third Street to the Grand Central Station, for which 
a franchise was recently granted by the Public Service 
Commission. This will be accomplished by January 1, 
1911, and it will then be possible for the traveller 
from the West or from New England, coming in over 
the New York Central or the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad, to make connection with the 




















The track level of the newly completed tunnel as it appears beneath the con- 
course of the Terminal Building at Church and Cortlandt streets, New York 


Railroad and the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad at Hoboken, will be thrown open, thus 
riveting the final link in the down-town chain of 
tunnels. 

These events. which are to be followed by an exten- 
sion of the line to Newark, will extend commuting 
facilities to thousands who are deterred by the neces- 

















great terminals in Jersey City and Hoboken without 
breaking the journey otherwise than by stepping from 
one car into another. 

The newly completed tunnel marks the conclusion of 
one of the most important of thé various enterprises 
undertaken by the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 
Company. These consist of two sets of twin tubes 
under the Hudson, the ’longshoré connections on the 
Jersey coast, and the tunnels running under Sixth 
Avenue, New York, with the various extensions re- 
ferred to above. In spite of the remarkable ability 
with which these works have been carried out, it was 
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William G. McAdoo, the creator of 
the tunnel systems under the Hudson 


not until 1901 that William G. MeAdoo, then prac- 
tising law in New York City, organized a company 
to take over a tunnel under the Hudson, which had 
been begun twice and twice abandoned. A_ second 
parallel tube was laid beside it, and these tunnels, ex- 
tending between Hoboken, New Jersey, and Sixth 
Avenue, New York, were opened on February 25, 1908. 
The opening of the second pair of twin tubes on, Mon 
day next will afford a new and, for the business part 
of New York, a more convenient means of-transit. The 
entire tunnel and subway system comprises some 
twenty miles of railroad. The engineering features 
have been worked out by Charles Jacobs, chief engineer, 
and J. Vipond Davis, his principal assistant. 

The tunnels which are to be opened on Monday are 
made of steel rings, bolted together and set in place 
as the boring shield, working in compressed air, opens 
the way for them. The interior diameter of these 
tubes is fifteen feet and three inches, and the trains 
are made to fit closely within them, thus acting as 
pistons and forcing an inrush of air behind. The 
depth of the tunnels below the surface of the Hudson 
River varies from sixty to ninety feet. In the deepest 
place it is ninety feet from the level of the water to 
the top of the rails. The depth of earth and rock be- 
tween the roof of the tunnel and the water ranges from 
fifteen to forty feet, the deepest part of the river being 
on the New York side, The two tubes are entirely 
separate from each other and are about thirty feet 
apart for the greater part of the distance under the 
river. 

The cars are made entirely of steel, are fire-proof, 
and are constructed upon a plan differing materially 
from any others now used in the Metropolitan district. 
They have large, sliding side doors in the middle, as 
well as at either end, and the platforms are se ar- 
ranged at the stations that passengers may enter and 
leave the cars at the same time, those leaving going 
out at one side, while those entering the cars come in 
on the opposite. This does away with the congestion 
and crowding experienced at terminal stations on other 
Metropolitan railroads. All station platforms through- 
out the system are built on a tangent, or straight line, 
so that there is no dangerous space between the cars 
and the platform, as is the case where stations are 
built on a curve. 

The doors of the cars are operated by compressed 
air and no signal bells are used. When the last door 
in the train is securely closed, the motorman receives 
an electric flash signal and starts the train. The auto- 
matic adjustment is such that the signal to start ecan- 
not be given so long as any door in the train is not 
completely closed. 

The portion of New Jersey which will be most 
affected by the new tunnel is that part lying north of 
a line drawn from Trenton to Asbury Park. It will 
be brought twenty minutes nearer to the down-town 
part of New York. New suburban districts will be 
opened up farther in the country. Within a radius of 
fifteen miles from the City Hall in New York there 
are 2,000,000 persons who will profit, directly or in- 
directly, from the under-river railroad. 
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Plan showing the network of tunnel connections along 
the New Jersey shore between Jersey City and Hoboken 


A train at the Fourteenth Street Station, These are equipped with sliding doors in 
the middle, as well as at either end, which must be closed before the train can start 
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COMEDY AND DRAMA IN THE LIVES OF THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE TAN-BARK, WHO 
CAN TRACE THEIR LINEAGE THROUGH GENERATIONS OF CIRCUS PERFORMERS 


By William Allen Johnston 
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The men’s “ dressing-room’ 


forty clowns and as many 






elephants; one hundred and eight 
€)animals; three rings—this is tlie 





ike eas. modern circus. : 
mee It used to be a little one-ring 

show that came out of the night, 
from somewhere, and crept away into the night again, 
a gray, lumbering, mud-splashed caravan. It camped 
on the “ flats,” and its proprietor was “ barker” too, 
a heavy man in a rakish slouch hat and long ulster, 
whose glossy black mustache fitted tightly up under 
his nose and whose voice was hoarse from perpetual 
boasting. It left us with a confused but glorious im- 
pression—of a steam calliope, of thin snivelling lions 
and moth-eaten camels, of pink tights and spangled 
chests, of polka-dotted, peaked-hatted clowns, of “ Iee- 
cold lemonade, made in the shade,” “ Double-jointed, 
hump-backed California peanuts,” and, “ Here’s your 
pop-corn, pink an’ white.” 

Before the one-ring days and going back a few cen- 
turies, the circus was represented in the person of a 
mountebank, a thin-visaged, clean-shaven man who 
hitched his trapeze to the sturdy limb of a village oak 
and did feats to the ill-concealed amazement of a 
people, who respected God somewhat, but the devil 
and his black mayie a great deal more. 

A long and high jump this—from mountebank to 
modern Hippodrome, from a man who lived under his 
hat to a tented city which houses as much as twenty- 
five thousand people in one day and regularly furnishes 
food, shelter, and transportation for twelve hundred 
more, to say nothing of a hospital, a post-office, and 
a commissary where one can pufchase almost anything 
from a postage stamp to a suit of overalls. 

The big show to-day is as highly specialized and 
deviously organized as is our greatest business institu- 
tion. Its maintenance costs a thousand dollars an hour. 
Yes, it’s a long jump from the mountebank—but, af- 
ter all, things haven't changed so much, in some ways. 

A man who was running a trick pony and dog show 




















These “stunts” must be topical 





in the big circus. 


last year added a “ thriller” to his programme in the 
way of a dangerous flying trapeze act. To the delight 
of his pockets, but the intense disgust of his trainer’s 
soul, the door receipts almost doubled. ‘-He had two 
men at the door one night who asked the outgoing 
crowds which part of the show they liked best—the 
trick ariimals or the acrobats. They answered as one, 
“The acrobats!” 

Danger—danger to other human lives and limbs— 
that’s the drawing-card, after all—excepting only the 
children who are too young to be gory-minded, and 
who find most delight in the clowns. We grown-ups 
like the “ thrillers ”—the more deadly the better. The 
The circus people know it. A few years ago they added 
an automobile act which has thus far killed two girls. 
They called it the * Dip of Death” and they gave it 
to the sensitive public in this wise: 


“ Of autos red and blue through space 
Both heroine-ridden—one red as gore, 
Fierce, fiery, steel-made steed, 
The other all cold-blue with terrible roar 
Darting and whirling at awful speed.” 


“ Prime feature that,” said a big showman, sagely. 
“ Holds first place to-day, too—great drawer.” Which 
would seem to indicate that we haven’t changed greatly 
since the time when they put a well-trained man and 
a hungry lion together in their cireus ring. 

We of the audience know as little about the circus 
people, about their real human workaday side, as our 
forefathers knew of that dust-whitened mountebank 
with his grinning, beardless face and his foreign tricks 
and ways. We know the circus to-day. There are 
half a dozen big shows and over one hundred and 
twenty-five smaller ones; there is scarcely a town in 
this country too mean to miss some one of them. Yes, 
we know the circus; but we don’t know the people 
in it—as they really are. 

Part of this is chargeable to the circus folk. They 
are too transient to be neighborly, too busy to be 
gossipy. Part is due to the tradition that a public 
performer is most attractive when most mysterious. 
Part is to be laid at the door of the imaginative press 
agent who has so cloaked the acrobat in fanciful names 
and majestic phrases that his personality is dis- 
couragingly lost to sight. 

Let’s get back of the bill-boards and grease paint, 
and seek these people in their true colors. There is 
something of a disillusionment in store; but it is a 
rather happy one. 

It is early spring and “ The Greatest Show in the 
Universe” has come half-way across the continent 
from winter quarters to open in New York. Some six 
hundred horses, forty elephants, and a_travel-tired 
hungry tiienagerie are installed in the basement of 
Madison Square Garden, while a constant procession 
of hay; straw, and bulk meat is being hurried in 
through the rear doors. 

Overhead in the big amphitheatre a small army of 
human ants are crawling in and out of the steel open- 
work cote attaching pulleys and ropes, while under- 
neath arid directing them is a highly important indi- 
vidiial, the head property-man, whose eye is fierce, and 
whose language, like Gaul, is altogether divided into 
three parts. 

At the rear of the amphitheatre, an impromptu but 
joyous reception is in progress. The big doors are 
swinging to and fro and emitting an almost constant 
stream of performers, incoming from Europe, from 
vaudeville houses all over the country, from little 
rural homes in the Middle West. This is the circus 
family, just gathered. To-morrow they will begin 
practice, a whole hard week of it, before the big show 
opens. 

It is a heterogeneous crowd in appearance. There 
are Germans, Viennese, Mexicans, Cubans, Japanese, 
Chileans, English—speaking a babel of tongues and 
wearing an assortment of clothes that would outfit a 
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The petformers are making up preparatory to going into the ring 


bazar of all nations. But they all seem to know one 
another, and they are most polite about “it. There is 
much’ doffing of skitipy derbies, a general twirling of 
mustaches, a little good-natured banteritig, a good deal 
of happy, energetic hand-shaking. 

One girl is standing apart and alone—a young girl 
with a pale, stolid face and full red lips. She seems 
strange to her surroundings and rather forlorn. 
“ Who is she?” I asked. 

“ La Belle Roche,” said a youth with broad shoulders 
and gorgeous stock-tie; who in circus costume is a con- 
tortionist. ‘ You know the * Dip of Death’ girl.” 

Soé this is the mysterious woman of the blazing bill- 
boards, who, plunging down a ninety-foot incline in an 
automobile, dares death in her brilliant red dress and 
with a dazzling smile painted on her white face—the 
woman who enters with a blare of bugles and leaves 
with a roar of applause, “ fearlessly, thrillingly, 
triumphantly flying while all. the world stands 
awed.” 

“Then you are the ‘ Dip of Death’ girl,” I began. 


She turned a listless expressionless face. ‘* Yes,” 
she said, after a pause. 

“ French ?” 

ee Fal 

“Speak English?” 

* Vea.” 

* Don’t you ever get scared up there?” 

Another long pause. . “ No.” 

“ Ever had any accident?” 

“No.” (“ Hmph!” sniffed the contortionist. “ She’s 


had .two—”’) 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Anna,” she said, dully, and walked away. 

There is something pathetic about this girl. She 
shines at matinées and in the evening when in the 
‘‘grand colossal pageantry” and the ‘“ wonderful, 
whirling mid-air deeds” are in full swing—shines be- 
cause we of the audience like to see her dare death. 
In the dressing-room she is a lone figure—lone because 
lier act requires neither skill nor practice, she is not 
one of the profession. 


Her feat is purely mechanical. She is simply the 

















The circus family is domestic in its tastes 








human part of it that incites human interest. The 
car in which she is strapped plunges down an incline 
so built—after a deal of patient experimenting—that 
the machine, flying up in mid-air, turns two clear 
somersaults and lands right side up upon a_ buffer 
platform. 

Every day the incline is tested with spirit levels, 
and each bearing is minutely examined; but of course 
it can’t be always safe, not when it is dismantled and 
erected every day. La Belle Roche has had two acci- 
dents—as the contortionist said. Once the car did an 
extra “ twister ” after the two somersaults and niissed 
the platform; again it made only a turn and a half 
and landed bottom side up. Each time La Belle Roche 
was lifted out unconscious, her white face whiter still. 
Two girls have already been killed in this act; and 
yet last summer, when they advertised for a girl’ to 
fill the place, there were eighty-four applicants. 

The attitude of the acrobats toward the “ Dip of 
Death” girl is but natural. It is not unkindly in 
spirit. They have nothing to discuss with her. Again, 
there is no common element of professional prijle or 
ambition to draw them together. The conversation 
heard among the little groups on “ Meeting Day ” dis- 
closes this fact. 

Acrobatic lingo abounds—* bear,” “ underbear,” 
“the get-away,” “ twister,” “ leaper,” “ shoots,” “ snap- 
hooks,” “ drag ropes” ‘“ doubles,” “ singles,” and “ toe 
swings.” Cireus history, too, is called into play—the 
accomplishments of bygone and venerated heroes of the 
ring. They have it at their finger tips. 

These things mean so much to them, just as they 
would to you if you had devoted yout life and risked 
it daily in presenting them. That simple act of stand- 
ing on one hand takes years of practice; so does the 
head-balancing act. In hanging head down from the 
flying trapeze you must get used to working in a 
world upside down; evéry move goes by opposites. 
And in this dangerous mid-air work, tlie expert judges 
every leap by time, and grows so wonderfully exact that 
he can dive through that ring lined with sharp knives— 
real ones, not tinsel ones—with his éyes closed. 

The clowns have the same spirit of emulation. 
Watch that group of young fellows—good-looking, well- 
dressed young fellows, by the way. See them trying 
that trick hand-shake? It looks easy, but it isn’t. One 
of them originated it for a vaudeville turn the past 
winter in Cincinnati. Now he is “ putting the gang 
on.” 

That tall, awkward youth dressed in black “ hand- 
me-downs,” with a collar several sizes too large for 
him, is a late reeruit. He is freckled, and his hair, 
though slicked down in front, has never been brushed 
in the back. But he has a good-natured, wide, grin- 
ning mouth, and “ he’ll get on,” said the head clown in 
a side whisper-—‘ he doesn’t need a make-up.” 

He came from Arkansas, the raw recruit says, “ jes’ 
las’ spring.” Started out to see the world, and saw it 
in New Orleans. They took all his money there, but 
not his courage. He left the Crescent City one night on 
a freight-car. The car was loaded with drain tile, and 
his pockets were loaded with ginger cakes. It wasn’t 
easy travelling, for his long legs and large feet were 
inclined to protrude from the end of one tile he slept 
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It would surprise you to meet this same clown in 
private life. Just outside of Philadelphia there is a 
handsome country house with broad sweeping avenues 
and white statuary on the lawn. The clown—his 
name is Hartzell—-owns the place and lives there each 
winter. 

Many acrobats are in equally comfortable cireum- 
stances. 

Said one: “My wife and I laid away nearly five 
thousand dollars in government bonds last year. We 
have about the same amount in diamonds. Out in 
Waterloo, Indiana, we own a big farm, a fine house 
and gymnasium where the kids and I keep limbered 
up in off-season, The wife doesn’t.‘ work’ any more. 
She’s just travelling with us to look out for the boys.” 

“ And we keep her busy all right,” said a muscular 
little chap, bright-eyed and -healthy-looking. 

“ That kid used to be puny,” said the father. “ Look 
at him now. Look at me. I’m forty-six years old. 
Never believe this bosh you hear about acrobats hav- 
ing athletic hearts and dying young.” 

A count in the dressing-room shows that at least 
fifteen acrobats are worth fortunes of twenty thousand 
dollars up. Country homes and farms abound. One 
young equestrienne has a country place just out of 
Leipsic, another at Frankfort-on-the-Main. A _ wire- 
rope walker owns a Cuban plantation; a strong man 
a six-hundred-and-forty-acre farm in the Panhandle; 
an equestrian is the principal property-holder at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; another owns a theatre at 
Mount Clemens; and so on. 

Cireus folk—unlike their theatrical cousins in 
general—save their money. Their vigorous training 
forbids dissipation and late hours, and their busy 
life keeps their minds intent on their work; the circus 
management, too, encourages thrift, from the high- 
salaried performers down to the stake-driving squads. 
Board, lodging, and travelling expenses are paid by 
the show, and salary checks are held in trust at the 
commissary. There is no reason why one should not 
leave at the season’s end with nearly a whole season’s 
earnings. 

Nearly all the best performers have come into their 
occupation by heredity. Ninety per cent. of them, it 
is said, can be included within thirty families, some 
of which go back to the circus days of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Chirinis of Italy, an equestrian family, go 
back to 1658, when their women rode before the royal 
court. The Bonairs claim a cireus lineage, unbroken, 
of two hundred and twenty-five years. The Clarkoni- 
ans have owned a circus in Ireland for over a hundred 
years, and the sixth generation of the family is now 
doing aerial work in this country. 

That girl with the dark gypsy face who trips, 
pirouettes, and somersaults on the broad back of a 
white horse, began her training in the arena at the 
age of four years. Her father was an English clown, 
“the first in England,” she says, proudly; and his 
father was an acrobat. and his father a famous 
mountebank. Her mother was a “ private lady,” but 
had the circus strain in her blood, too, and became a 
celebrated equestrienne. She herself married an 
Italian acrobat. 

















There is scarcely a town in this country too 


on, and he was compelled to take on the form of a 
corkscrew to escape observation. 

The car stopped at Chattanooga and so did he. 
There was a circus in town and he became interested 
in a stake-driver’s job. In the mean time he studied 
the clowns—earnestly, and one day, catching a sudden 
sight of himself in the mirror, the quick thought 
came to him that he “ was jes’ natchelly cut out for 
this business.” He devised a comedy act, and now he 
is a real “ Puff” with a brilliant future before him. 

A gray-haired man presides vivaciously over the 
clowns. He used to be an acrobat, but he has grown 
a bit stout, and now prefers comedy tumbling on 
terra firma. Still, he works as hard and as seriously 
as ever, he says. The clown’s lot is not so easy as it 
was with a one-ring circus, when he sang topical songs 
and-shot off jokes like a rapid-fire gun. Now his 
work is all pantomime and must be changed often. 
This head clown lies awake nights devising new 
“ stunts.” 

He must be something of a mechanic and artist, as 
well as a humorist. These “stunts” must be topical, 
like the old-time songs. Already he has reproduced 
Mr. Roosevelt, in South Africa, firing broadsides at a 
well-stuffed but tired and anemic-looking lion. 


mean to miss some of the smaller circuses 


There is much intermarrying among circus folk to- 
day. A veteran, whose young wife is a_ skilful 
equestrienne, and whose little daughter has already 
declared her intention of following in her mother’s 
footsteps, tells of this, his second marriage. His first 
wife was a daughter of Robinson, the famous Yankee 
showman of half a century ago. 

“T was in Havana with my own show,” said he, 
“and ”—pointing toward his wife with his long whip 
—“she was riding for me. All the young fellows 
were in love with her, and pretty soon I got to liking 
her too. The way she carried herself first caught my 
fancy. She was pleasant to all of us, but too busy, 
too interested in her work, to pay much attention to 
any one of us. Most circus women are like that, 
however. 

“Well, I didn’t think I had much show, but we 
older boys, you know, have a way of going straight to 
the point. That’s an advantage with women. 

“One day I said to her: ‘See here, Sis, I like you. 
I want to marry you. I’m not as young as these 
other fellows, but I’ll be mighty good to you, and—’ 

“*Wait till I put up this horse,’ said she, ‘then 
I'll talk to you.’ 

“T waited. 
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The clown’s fot is not so easy as it was 


“*Tt’s all right,’ said she. when she came back, 
‘but I’ve got to ask my mother.’ 

““* No, you don’t,’ said I. * Your sister’s here; we'll 
ask her.’ 

“Well, we got married that afternoon, and she 
did not even miss the matinee—rode her horse in the 
ring that afternoon while I cracked the whip.” 

The moral tone of the circus is proverbial. The 
management takes a good deal of credit for uphold- 
ing it, pointing to its contracts, which enjoin strict 
behavior upon the part of every employee; but as a 
matter of fact the management has little to do with 
it. This is another cireus heritage, handed down 
through the centuries from generation to generation. 

The clean, hearty camaraderie existing between the 
men and women of the circus is good to see, the more 
so because it is so unconsciously genuine. It would be 
quite impossible for one or more intruders to disturb 
it; it is too well grounded. 

And the circus family is domestic, too, in its tastes. 
The little compartments on the “ Pullmans” are quite 
homelike in appearance, with the evidences here and 
there, in the embroidered counterpanes, the smali silk 
window-curtains, the brackets for toilet articles, of a 
home-loving woman’s deft hand; so, too, are the 
dressing-rooms, even if they are taken up and put 
down every day. And in every one after rehearsal 
hours you will find a group of women industriously 
sewing and embroidering-—or perhaps schooling their 
children. 

There’s a family group of tumblers, for instance— 
four women, two men, and three boys. They are called 
the “La Polomas,” but that is a stage name. Their 
real name is something like Hauptenheimer, but, 
being true cireus folk, they mention it always with a 
blush and quick apology, and strive to keep it darkly 
hidden till they get back each winter to their farm in 
Kansas. The women are blond, German, and practical, 
and they do all their sewing while “out on the 
road.” 

America, too, is building up a circus lineage. It 
is interesting to note just where and why the families 
spring up. 

Out in Illinois there’s a little town called Havana. 
The big world never hears of it, but the cireus world 
knows it as an acrobatic centre. So many acrobats 
and tumblers have gone forth from the obscure village 
that during winter season they combine and maintain 
there a good-sized gymnasium for “limbering up.” 

“How did Havana get in the game?” said an old 
acrobat. ‘ Well, I’ll tell you. 

“Some years ago a little circus showed there, and 
after it left, a certain boy—that was me—rigged up 
a trapeze under an apple tree in his father’s back 
yard and began ‘skinning the cat.’ Next year when 
the cireus went through they took him along at 
‘found and fifteen dollars a week.’ He left his 
young brothers and sisters practising too, and a few 
years later they joined me and made a family troupe. 
Then I married a performer from Kalkasha, Michigan 
—another town that got the cireus habit—and now our 
boys are in the act. 

“My oldest boy married a rider from Petersburg, 
Illinois, and they do an equestrian act. And that’s 
the way it goes—by families and small towns. You'd 
be surprised what good acrobats we find in little 
towns—farmers’ sons, ‘ one-gallus boys,’ I call ’em. 

“One day we were showing in Iowa—a little 
‘tank’ town. The side-show man came in while 1 
was rehearsing. ‘Goin’ to do any tumbling to-day, 
George? said he. 

“* Why, sure,’ I said. 

“*Well, you better go out first and take a look 
back of my tent. You’re up against local competi- 
tion.’ 

“Sure enough I was. There was a gang of boys 
tumbling back there who had me and my troupe beaten 
off the boards. _ 

“ What’s my name?” The acrobat grew confiden- 
tial and low-voiced. “ Well, my real name is Chubb— 
English descent—but we show as the Bellefontaines.” 

“Tweetle!” The ringmaster’s whistle sounds for 
evening performance. There is a vast scurrying in the 
dressing-rooms, a hurried slicking of hair, daubing of 
grease paint, slipping on of tights and spangled 
jackets. So we'll say good-by to the “Chubbs” and 
“ Hauptenheimers,” and give them back to the bill- 
boards.” 
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COMES TO TOWN 


E was a long, lean, lanky fellow 
with a complexion as brown as a 
berry and an eye as blue as the 
summer skies. Any one looking at 
him for the first time could hardly 
have failed to guess that he came 
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from that section of the country 
where mother’s pies are as good, 


and therefore as popular as_ they 
he entered the hotel and planked his 
counter the room-clerk winked at the 
office, as much as to say, “ Watch 


ever were, and as 
carpet-bag on the 
fellows about the 
me dazzle the Renb.” 

* Good morning, sir,” he said, politely. 


“Got a place where 


**Mornin’,” said the farmer. 
a feller can sleep here?” 

* Yes, I guess so,” said the clerk. 
room with a bath?” 

“Wa-al 1 dun’no’,’ said the farmer. “ It all 
pends. If your rooms is so all-fired dirty they need 


a bath, I reckon I do.” 


* Do you want a 


de- 


HISTORY AT THE DISTRICT SCHOOL 

THE new teacher glanced smilingly over the school, 
and was delighted to see so many bright young faces 
among her new charges. 


A MOONLIGHT SONATA 


“ Now, children,” she said, opening her history- 


book, “we will run over our history so that I may 


find out what you know, 


Willie Perkins, yqi may 


tell me why Washington crossed over the Delaware.” 
‘** Ahum—-er—why, now, er—ahum,” began Willie— 


‘why, beeuz—” 


“* Because what, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“ Becuz he couldn’t go under it,” said Willie. 
Willie, what an answer!” ejaculated 

“Polly Hicks, you look like a bright 


“Dear me! 


the teacher. 


little girl. 


the Delaware?” 
“Pleathe, mim,” replied Pollie, “I gueth it wath 
heeuth the Hudthon wath too far away for him to 


eroth that.” 


if I 


“ Mercy!” cried the teacher. 


Why did the father of his country cross 


* Really, you will all 
have to stay in this afternoon and study your history. 
I will now test you on arithmetic. 


were to divide three bananas 


boys, what would be the result?” 


“A riot.” said Maggie, speaking 


drum-major. 


I mean. 


* Possibly,” said the teacher, “ but 
Tommy, you may take the 


Maggie 


Wilkins, 


among seventeen 


up like 


a little 


that is not what 


question 


. Three 


bananas among three boys—that would be one banana 


apiece for each 


boy. 


Now 


three 


seventeen boys would be what?” 


“Three bananas, mim,” answered Tommy. 
“T know, but three into seventeen is— 


teacher. 


bananas 


” 


among 


said the 
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“Three bananas would go into seventeen boys once 
and none over,” said Tommy, confidently. 
It was then that the new teacher resigned. 




















A SETBACK 


NEW ARRIVAL: “ WiIAT, USE THOSE AFTER PER- 





FECTING MY AEROPLANE? WELL, THIS IS A COME- 
DOWN!” 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED MAXIMS 


RoME is where the art is. 

One touch of Baedeker makes the whole world kin. 

Tourists will happen in the best-regulated ruins. 

Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to hire guides. 

Venice is its own reward, 

Tourist accommodations corrupt good manners. 

Sightseers never hear any good of themselves. 

Take care of the tips and the trip will take care of 
itself. 

The customs inspector makes cowards of us all. 





A PLEA 


At the season’s hats I shall not rail, 
Nor call them grotesque nor strange; 
My optimism shall still prevail, 
Next season the styles may change. 
I do not mind fifteen yards of lace, 
Twelve feathers, and one big wreath; 
But, oh, I dread to see the face 
That perhaps may be hid beneath! 


I’ve seen brave hats of a noble size, 
That rested on shoulders square; 

And I hoped the wearer had roguish eyes, 
And curly golden hair. 


And when I looked,—well, never mind that! 
But this boon I would fain beseech: 

Pray, Fashion, ordain that the peach-basket hat 
Shall only be worn by a peach! 

CAROLYN WELLS, 
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REMINISCENCE 


HEY were sitting at 
Tie elub indulging 

in reminiscence. 
Chalkley had apparently 
met everybody in the 
world that was worth 
meeting, from Carrie Na- 
tion up to King Edward. 
As to little Binks, he was 
clearly outclassed and he 
seemed to feel it keenly. 
He had always shone in 
the club chats, but upon 
this occasion Chalkley 
Suddenly, however, his eye flashed 





had him down. 
with hope. 

“Ever meet the President, Chalkley?” he asked. 

“ Well, no, Binks; I’m sorry to say I never met Mr. 
Taft,” said Chalkley. “I admire him greatly, but 
every time I’ve been in Washington he’s been off 
travelling somewhere. Did you ever meet him?” 

“Oh yes,” said Binks, proudly. ‘“ Met him two 
weeks ago.” 

“ Where?” asked Chalkley. 

“On the Chevy Chase links,” said Binks. 

“Did you talk with him?” Chalkley asked. 

“ Well—er—in a way, yes. That is, he spoke to 
me,” said Binks. 

“ Really? What did he say?” said Chalkley. 

“ F-O-R-E!” said little Binks, 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Motttr, the Irish domestic in the service of a Wil- 
mington household, was one afternoon doing certain 
odd bits of work about the place when her mistress 
found occasion to rebuke her for one piece of careless- 
ness. 

“You haven’t wound the clock, Mollie,” said she. 
“T watched you elosely, and you gave it only a wind 
or two. Why didn’t you complete the job?” 

“Sure, mum, ye haven’t forgot that I’m leavin’ to- 
morrer, have ye?” asked Mollie. “I ain’t goin’ to be 
doin’ anny of the new gyurl’s work!” 


QUEEHAWKETT NOTES 


THE table at the Jigsaw House is very much better 
this season than last, three new legs and an extra 
leaf having been added to it by the village carpenter 
since the house closed last year. 

The musie at the Spouting Rock House this season 
will be furnished by Annie Bosbyshell, William Peavey, 
and Silas Hopkins, who have formed themselves into 
the Queehawkett Quartette, the fourth member being 
a snare drum which Mr. Peavey, our most talented 
trombonist, manipulates with his foot. 

The two-hole golf-course in Smithers’ pasture has 
been fitted out with a new hole since last season 
which allows of a short approach and as many putts 
as you please. It is sixteen yards long, and the green 
extends for six inches around the cup. The President 
has been invited to play over it while he is in New 
England. 

The fishing in Queehawkett Pond is very interesting 
this year. Wilbur Watkins landed a Panama hat and 
a six-pound coal-scuttle in less than two hours’ trolling 
there last Thursday. 

The town is filling up rapidly with the summer folks. 
We counted two new faces at the Post-office on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The new bath-tub 
Street is very much admired. 


in the Palace Hotel on Main 
It was installed by 


local talent, and bids fair to be a popular feature of 
summer life at our most aristocratic caravansary. It 
is said to hold seven buckets of water. 

A well-known detractor of our popular village hav- 
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A NEW 


ing stated that he saw a mosquito in Queehawkett 
last Sunday, we caused an investigation to be made, 
and all the testimony we can gather that is at all 
reliable goes to show that what he really saw was a 
chicken-hawk. 

We are in receipt of the August bill of fare from 
Colonel Whibley, the popular manager of The Island 
View, and are delighted to learn from a careful perusal 
of it that Mrs. Whibley’s inimitable rhubard pies 
will again be available for the epicure visiting our 
midst. 
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THAT BREATHLESS MOMENT 
WHEN YOU REALIZE THAT YOUR ,PAUGHTER IS NO LONGER A CHILD 
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PLAYMATE 


Thanks to a special arrangement made by our enter- 
prising Postmaster, we are glad to announce that the 
New York and Boston Sunday newspapers will arrive 
at Queehawkett on Wednesday evenings during the 
suminer season, instead of Thursdays as heretofore. 


THE EXCEPTION 
TifERE are no birds in last year’s nests, 
There are no buds on last year’s trees. 
There is no cash in last year’s vests, 
There are no pods on last year’s pease. 
There are no wigs on last year’s pates, 
There are no soles on last year’s shoes. 
There is no fun in last year’s dates, 
There are no oars in last year’s crews. 


There are no cats on last year’s fence, 
There are no bats on last year’s ball. 
There’s no rebates on last year’s rents, 
There is no wind in last year’s squall. 
Thete ate no votes in last year’s poll, 
There is no news in last year’s Sun. 
There is no bread in last year’s roll, 
There is no shot in last year’s gun. 


There are no hens in last year’s coop, 
There are no rats in last year’s traps. 
There is no taste to last year’s soup, 
There is no coin in last year’s craps. 
There is no cold in last year’s chill, 
There is no joy in last vear’s ride. 
There is no tang in last year’s Dill, 
There is no pomp in last year’s pride. 


There is no flirt in last year’s girl, 
There is no cake in last year’s box. 
There is no twist in last year’s curl, 
There is no gold in last year’s locks. 
There is no tah on last year’s cheek, 
There is no smile on last year’s lips. 
There is no noise in last year’s shriek, 
There is no shape to last year’s hips. 


There is no style to last year’s duds, 

There is no smile in last year’s jokes. 

There is no soap in last year’s suds, 
There are no frills on last year’s folks. 

There are no fish in last year’s pails, 
There is no pain in last year’s ills. 

There are no Triists in last year’s jails, 

But there is just about the same quality and 
amount of side-splitting humor at the ex- 
petise of the American people as ever in 
last year’s Tariff Bills. J. K. B. 














ZARBROW, be it understood at the first 
‘9 word that I have never believed 
in astrology as an exact science, or 
*¥ even a working hypothesis to ex- 
5 plain the curious happenings of 
YR) life which we ascribe to luck, fate, 

Providence, the law of cause and 
mp cffect, or, latterly, to mortal mind. 

Nor do I offer this story with any 
intent to help the astrologers in their difficult efforts 
to prove their science correct; for it proves nothing 
beyond. the scope of coincidence—unless, possibly, that 
the laws, mathematical and other, beyond human soul 
life, are beyond our present comprehension. This is 
merely the contribution of an experienced old man, 
grown gray and tired in the effort to understand his 
fellow man, and who has at last given up the problem, 
trusting that it may aid some younger investigator. 

My acquaintance with them began early, very early 
—in fact I was present at, and assisted at, their birth, 
which occurred at the same moment, their mothers 
lying side by side on the same narrow cot in the 
crowded hospital. There had been a railroad accident, 
and these two injured women had been carried to the 
near-by institution where [ was serving my apprentice- 
ship in medicine. ‘They recovered in time, went to 
their separate homes unacquainted, and resumed their 
lives, one the wife of a wealthy man, the other a serub- 
woman. They never met again, nor did their lives 
conflict; but their children, born at the same moment, 
and at the same spot, Jived out careers that were 
strangely parallel, strangely consistent with what the 
astrologers teach. 

In my later capacity of visiting physician to that 
hospital I often met young Dunbar, the scrubwoman’s 
boy, as he progressed through the ailments and acci- 
dents of childhood; and as family physician to the 
wealthy Lance family I as often met their pampered 
youngster. After a few years I noticed that if any- 
thing was wrong with one, something—not neces- 
sarily the same thing—happened to the other. For 
instance, young Dunbar broke his arm at the time 
young Lance had the measles. The latter sprained 
his wrist, and the former came to the free clinic the 
same day with a black eye, acquired in a fight. I 
called this coincidence for a while, until both mothers 
died at the same hour, of the same disease. Then I 
recalled that I, who had been present at that other 
momentous event in their widely divergent lives, was 
now the useless physician to each. I began to take 
notes, but never investigated the lives of the mothers; 
my studies and speculations were concerned with the 
lives of the sons. And I first learned that since birth 
they had never met. 

Each in his own environment, these two boys grew 
up, as different in physique, mentality, and morals as 
can be imagined. At sixteen their characters were 
shaped, and at this age J invoiced their attributes. 







Each was what the other was not. Dunbar was a 
tough, Lance a gentleman; but Dunbar possessed 


physical courage of the highest order, while Lance, 
up to this period in his life, had never voluntarily 


placed himself in the way of pain or punishment. He 
would run from an angry goose or girl playmate. On 


the other hand, he possessed moral courage, while 
Dunbar was a moral coward. Lance proudly bore 
himself through a storm of boyish ridicule when 
caught playing with dolls and toy houses, while Dun- 
bar hid himself in shame because of defeat at the 
hands of a larger, heavier boy. Lance was truthful, 
polite, and with a high sense of honor and justice; 
Dunbar a liar, a bully, and a bad example. His asso- 
ciates were the worst in the town, and when there 
came the time that my safe was rebbed and the loot 
was found upon Dunbar, I could not have saved him, 
even though I had believed him innocent. It was 
simply a case of the People against Dunbar, and I 
was prosecuting witness. Others had robbed me, and 
Dunbar, unthinkingly, had held the goods until ar- 
rested. I could not prove this at the time, and so 
Dunbar was convicted. But, as an incident in this 
story, on the day that he entered prison to begin a 
four years’ sentence, Lance, the most effeminate boy 
[ had known in my experience, entered the Naval 


Academy at Annapolis, there to begin a four-year 
tutelage in a profession where the most masculine 


attributes are required. 

I saw him on his four vacations at home, each time 
more mature, more certain of himself, more effeminate 
in speech and mannerisms, yet graceful in bearing 
and of what might be called masculine 
beauty. He was tall, erect, with curly hair and a 
pink complexion, untouched by the tan of sun and 
sea and wind; for he had not yet begun his two years’ 
sea cruise. 

I visited Dunbar in prison as often as I saw Lance, 
for my own vacations took me into his vicinity. On 
the first three occasions he was sulky and resentful, 
but on the fourth and last was utterly changed. He 
begged my forgiveness, was earnest and hopeful of 
the future. He asked for books to read, and advice 
on his plans. I met him more than half-way and 
soon learned the cause of the change in him—the 
warden’s daughter. She had lent him her small store 
of beoks, had sympathized with him as she dared or 
cared, and had become his Goddess of Light and Hope. 
1 talked with her before I left; she was a tall, willowy 
sort of gir] with a very sweet, spiritual face—not so 
beautiful as compelling. She could exercise a strong 
influence on any man of Dunbar’s rugged type. Dun: 
bar was tall, broad, and intensely masculine. He was 
dark of complexion and dark of mood, for his limita: 
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tions bore heavily upon him; he knew that he must 
start life and ambition handicapped by a term in 
prison. But the dogged, courageous spirit of the man 
triumphed over this, and he had planned for a sea- 
faring career, in which not too much would be asked 
of a man’s past, and not too much would be required 
in the way of refinement to insure success. 

“For I know I’m a bad investment, Doc,” he said, 
“because I didn’t go to school when I could, and I 
travelled with the worst playmates I could find. But 
I think I can make it up. I'll have that girl ahead of 
ine, to reach for and work for if I get her. She under- 
stands about my kind of men. There are a lot of us 
here.” 

I wished him good luck, and when his time had ex- 
pired—he served the full term with no commutation— 
I secured him a berth with a relative of mine who com- 
manded a ship, and he went to sea. The ship sailed 
on the day that Lance’s leave expired, and on that 
day Lance, too, went to sea on his practice cruise. 

Astrologers say that, given the date, place, and 
exact minute of a person’s birth, a calculation can be 
made that will prophesy the happenings for good or 
evil in that person’s life, and fix the dates or the 
periods of time; and, conversely, if given the dates of 
the happenings and departures, the exact minute and 
place of birth can be determined. If this is true, it 
would equally apply to the case of two persons born 
side by side, giving them similar experiences varying 
only by the pressure of environment and the initial 
distance apart when born. And Lance and Dunbar 
seemed to be proving it true. 

Shortly after they left, the jail warden was elected 
sheriff. and moved his goods and family to the county 
seat, the small town where we lived. The daughter, 
now about seventeen, was welcomed in the best society 
of the place. I saw her often; and the more I learned 
of her beautiful mind, the more I deplored Dunbar’s 
unfortunate infatuation, and felt that a lesser girl 
would have answered the purpose. But now I know 
that a lesser girl could not have reached him. He 
needed a star of the first magnitude. 

In two years Lance was back, a passed midshipman, 
waiting for his commission as ensign and an assign- 
ment to a ship. Dunbar did not appear, and I won- 
dered if the connection was broken; but was relieved 
on this point by a letter from my relative, which 
apprised me that Dunbar had quit him to ship second 
mate with another skipper; and on comparing dates 
I found that this was simultaneous with the return 
of Lance, though Dunbar was in San Francisco at the 
time. But there seemed to be other influences enter- 
ing into the environment of Lance. He met Miss Ella 
Madison, the daughter of the sheriff. Now, while the 
best society of the small town had welcomed this 
splendid girl, Lance, invested with wealth and the 
aroma of a commission, was not affected by the general 
estimate. To him she was a find, a pretty girl to flirt 
with. I saw them together very often, but never ar- 
rived at a conception of his attitude until he expounded 
his philosophy of life in answer, to a query of mine— 
a quest born of my interest in Dunbar. 
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* Are you to be married?” I asked: 

“Married? No. [ don’t believe in marriage. I 
consider marriage, the linking of two human beings 
together, to be a crime worse than the tying of a dog 
and cat together by a rope and turning them adrift 
to fight it out. Marriage, Doctor?) Why, marriage 
is an institution of human society worse than slavery— 
responsible for more crime, sin, sorrow, suffering, and 
murder than anything that ever afflicted the human 
race.” ; 

“Well.” I answered, somewhat amazed, “ what 
will you substitute for marriage, admitting that what 
you say may be true.” 

“ Association of two who love, until each is tired of 
the association, then separation.” 

“ And do you apply such a code to your interest in 
Miss Madison?” 

“ Of course; but she’s old-fashioned in her notions. 
Likes to be loved, but wants to be married. She re- 
sists my philosophy.” 

“She’s right, you young scoundrel,” I said. 
out of my office.” : 

My anger, of course, has no place in this story, and 
I soon forgot it, trusting in the girl’s nobility of soul; 
and a letter from Dunbar, the first he had written, 
roused my hopes that there might soon be an antidote 
for Lance. It was a long communication, written 
from Liverpool, which apprised me that he had ob- 
tained a first mate’s license and was in a fair way 
soon to obtain command: but the diction and style of 
that letter surprised me. With all my acquirements, 
coming of a university education and a daily corre- 
spondence with educated people, I could not have 
edited that letter. It was a masterpiece of English, 
and I answered it, giving him the news of Miss 
Madison that he asked for, and advising him to 
appear. 

But he did not appear; and four years went on— 
years of fruitless suit on the part of Lance, and fruit- 
ful pursuit on the part of Dunbar, as evidenced by his 
letters. Miss Madison remained invulnerable; Lance 
steadily disintegrated. becoming more masculine, more 
dissipated, more fixed in his reactionary philosophy 
of life. He resigned from the navy two months after 
his return and remained in the small town, except 
for occasional visits to New York. His father died, 
and with all the property in his control, he bought 
a schooner yacht, and invited me to a trip—which 
invitation I declined. Dunbar had become a first mate, 
and later a captain of a small bark which, in a letter, 
he said would sail from Honolulu for New York. I 
hoped he would come home, for in every letter he had 
written was the request for news of Ella Madison and 
his assurance of a soul-born worship of her. I knew 
something of feminine psychology. I felt that here 
was the need of a strong man; for in my few talks 
with the girl I had not impressed her with Lance’s 
unworthiness. 

Lance continued in his reversion to type. His dissi- 
pated habits brought him into contact with men who 
expounded only the physical. He had a fight, in the 
small town, with a bartender, and actually thrashed 
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He turned toward the girl, his face twisting with the conflicting emotions 
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the man—a feat I would not have accredited to him. 
Again he stopped a runaway horse and saved from 
certain death the occupants of the carriage. He bore 
these honors modestly, but I could not help specu- 
lating upon the question as to whether or not he was 
drawing upon his aflinity, Dunbar, a sailor who 
risked his life daily in the earning of his daily bread. 
Dunbar’s increasing refinement, as evidenced by his 
letters, bore out such a speculation, and it seemed 
that each, without knowing the other, was benefiting 
by the psychie association. But Miss Madison, the 
link between the two, who was lifting Dunbar up and 
dragging Lance down, remained normal, uninfluenced 
by Lance and unremembering of Dunbar; for, in a 
short talk with her, I found that she had forgotten 
him. 

Now Sheriff Madison died, and as the girl was 
without friends or relatives, I took her into my home 
as a member of the family, satisfied to have such a 
rare and beauteous creature under my care, and glad 
of my vested power to keep Lance at a distance. But 
it came too late; I noticed her abstraction, then saw 
tears in her eyes, and, long before my professional 
knowledge told me, I guessed that Lance had won. 

There was a stormy scene when I met him, upbraided 
him, and appealed to his manhood, and was met by 
flippant philosophy, ridicule, and defiance. In that talk 
I caught him by the throat and only relinquished my 
grip as I realized that his death would not avail. 
He must marry her, I thought, and that thought saved 
his miserable life. He went out, angry at me and in- 
sistent that his position was justified by human ex- 
perience. 

He went on a yachting trip soon after, and before 
he came back I read in the New York papers of a 
rescue at sea. The yacht Sylph, cruising, with owner 
on board, had come upon the dismantled wreck of the 
ship Holeyoke, Captain John Dunbar, and rescued all 
hands at the moment of sinking. A feature of the 
rescue was the plunging into the sea of Mr. George 
Lance, owner of the yacht, and his saving the life of 
Captain Dunbar, who had remained until the last, and 
who, hampered by his oilskins, would have drowned 
in the turmoil caused by the sinking hull, but for the 
heroic action of Mr. Lance. 

I read this to Miss Madison. She was pleased at 
J.ance’s heroism, but expressed no interest in Captain 
Dunbar, the last to leave his sinking ship. 

Shortly after Dunbar came home, and his first visit 
was to me. With all my predilection to think well 
of him I was more than surprised, and agreeably so. 
I had last seen him in a cell, a convict, a jail-bird, 
with the prison pallor on his face andthe prison 
flavor in his soul. He stood before me now, a big, 
broad-shouldered, handsome fellow of twenty-eight, 
with dark, curly hair, a dark, sunburnt face, a 
cheery, optimistic smile, and a voice that rang with 
suppressed laughter. His diction was faultless; he 
had read and studied deeply. He used words and 
phrases only at the command of educated men. Had 
T not known his antecedents I would have pronounced 
him a university graduate; yet I knew that he was 
John Dunbar, a self-made man, and I approved of 
his handiwork. I introduced him to Miss Madison. 
His attitude toward her was that of a religious 
devotee in the presence of an idol. Hers was that of 
a woman wearied of life and life’s ideals. She did 
not know him—did not realize that this big, splendid 
man was a product of her own creation—a failure, 
inspired by her beautiful face and a few kind words 
toward effort, struggle, and victory. Dunbar was a 
success; he had made it so, and nothing could take 
it from him. But she did not know, and I could not 
tell her now. 

In his talk with me he outlined his plans, “TI’ll 
get another ship, soon,” he said, “ for the owners don’t 
count it against me that a leaky old tub started a 
butt in a Hatteras gale and went down. Besides, she 
was well insured. But, meanwhile, I’ve accepted com- 
mand of Mr. Lance’s yacht. Ill have to study up 
a little on yacht etiquette, and I’m all right. Say, 
isn’t he a fine fellow?” 

I did not contradict him, though I withheld enthu- 
siastic concurrence. 

“He’d made three trips in his gig,” went on Dun- 
bar, “and handled it finely in that tremendous sea, 
taking off my men as they jumped overboard. I 
stayed to the last and he made a separate trip for me, 
but arrived too late. She took her final plunge before 
I expected it, and there I was, thirty feet under be- 
fore I knew it, with long rubber boots on and a long 
oilskin coat that I couldn’t unbutton. But I did get 
to the surface, full of water and nearly unconscious, 
when I felt his clutch on my hair. Oh, he’s a man— 
the real thing, and whatever I can do for him while 
I live, I'l] do, and don’t you forget it, Doctor. I’m 
that man’s friend for life.” 

I inwardly groaned and changed the subject. 

“ And what are your intentions with regard to Miss 
Madison?” I asked. 

“To win her love if I can and make her my wife,” 
he said, determinedly. ‘“ You say she does not remem- 
ber me—the fellow in jail? Well, don’t tell her, Doc- 
tor. I’ll tell her myself when the time comes, but not 
now. It might hurt me.” 

I promised, but could not see a future clear of 
trouble, for Dunbar, for Lance, and for Miss Madison. 

Dunbar went back to New York, to assume charge 
of Lance’s yacht, and I spent the next few months in 
fruitless argument, denunciation, and threat; but I 
could not move Lance, and I think I drove him to 
harder drinking. Then there came the time when 
Ella Madison, the girl I loved as my own child, 
asked me to accompany her on a trip to sea in 
Lance’s yacht. 

“T must disappear for a time,” she said, sadly, 
“and I want you with me. I know I will die if you 
are not with me, for he is inflexible.” 

“Tl go, my girl,” I said, grimly, “and stand by 
you. But God help the scoundrel if things come to 
the worst.” 

I thought of Dunbar as I said this, wondering what 
he would do when he learned that his goddess was 
the victim of his savior. 

But we packed up, my wife, the poor, weakened, 
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and helpless girl, and 
myself. We went | to 
New York, boarded the 
black, shiny schooner at 
Twenty -sixth Street, 
and put to sea, Dunbar 
delighted at the trip 
with the woman he 
adored, and Lance 
drunk and disagreeable. 
It was an unpleasant 
experience in his life, 
rendered necessary to 
his very slight adher- 
ence to the conventions. 

The yacht was a fine 
schooner of about a 
hundred and_ twenty 
feet length, carrying, 
besides her skipper, a 
mate and, twenty men, 
with a cook, steward, 
and cabjn-boy. She 
was well found, in 
stores and the liquid 
refreshments dear to 
the soul of Lance, and 
well able to keep the 
sea until this unfortu- 
nate happening was 
over. 

I have not said any- 
thing so far of my wife, 
and she has small part 
in this story. Let it 
suflice that she was 
with me heart and soul 
in my interest for and 
love for Ella Madison, 
and our only desire was 
to help her as we could, 
I as a medical man, she 
as a woman full of 
human sympathy. The 
event came at the be- 
ginning of a gale off 
Cape Hatteras, when 
Lance was half drunk, 
and Dunbar excited and 
interested in the work Wit 
of snugging down. He | y 
was on deck, and I 
heard his roaring 
orders to his men 
while I, with my wife, 
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attended the poor girl 
below in her state- 


room. Ella collapsed after her declaration to Dunbar 


I had seen in Dun- 
bar’s eyes the suspicion 
that he entertained, 
but had not yet brought myself to the point of in- 
forming him. Yet it came unexpectedly, when, clad in 
oilskins, he caught me at the companionway, and said: 

““What’s the matter? Is anything wrong with Miss 
Madison?” 

“Dunbar,” I answered, “‘ she will be delivered of a 
child in less than an hour; and its father is George 
Lance, who saved your life. Be careful what you do 
cor what you say.” 

The man reeled as though I had struck him, then 
went forward, and I heard his voice directing his 
mate and men. I hoped that his strength of soul 
would stand by him. 

I went below, meeting Lance in the forward cabin. 
He was half-intoxicated, and I had small interest in 
his conversation, but he said something that I re- 
membered. 

“No need, Doctor, to preserve any evidence of this. 
I'll see to that, all right. Just leave it to me, and 
she can go on and live her life, and I’ll go on and live 
my life, just the same. It’s all a matter of common 
sense. Understand?” 

I did not understand—until later, when, having left 
Ella Madison with a small, erying creature in her 
arms, I went to my berth utterly exhausted, and was 
aroused by my wife, who said: “ The baby is missing. 
Where can it be?” 

I turned out and peeped into Ella’s stateroom. She 
was sleeping peacefully, but there was no sign of the 
babe. 

“T only left her a few minutes ago,” said my wife, 
“and the little one was beside her. It had stopped 
crying.” 

““Go to you room, dear,” I said, “ and leave this to 
me.” 

She obeyed me and I went on deck. The yacht was 
hove to, under a close-reefed mainsail, a double- 
reefed foresail, and the jib with the bonnet off. 
Forward, the watch on deck walked back and forth 
in twos and threes, clad in.snug oilskins and unmind- 
ful of the bombardment of spume and spindrift. The 
mate. was amidships, looking aloft and to windward, 
and aft near the wheel was Dunbar, staring moodily 
into the storm. I waited until he stepped forward 
to speak to the mate, then approached the man at 
the wheel. 

“Has Mr. Lance been on deck?” I said, noncha- 
lantly. 

“Yes, sir. He came up a short time back.” 

“Throw anything overboard?” 

“Yes, sir. He had a bundle, and dropped it over 
the lee quarter.” 

“That’s all right. Keep your mouth shut until I 
talk with you.” 

I went below, shocked and: horrified beyond my 
powers of self-analysis. Lance had murdered the 
child born of the woman he had won and despised. 
And here on the scene was Dunbar, who had wor- 
shipped this woman as an abstract ideal, whose life 
had been saved by this murderer, and who was 
under such heavy obligations of gratitude that his 
course of conduct was problematical. I could not 
foresee the solution. I did not know what Dunbar 
would do. | 
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I sought my wife and told her. She could not 
advise me nor help me. I hunted for Lance, and 
found him, locked in his stateroom. 

“Tet me in,” I said. “1 want to talk with 
you.” 

He opened the door, and I entered. He was 
ghastly pale, wild-eyed—drunk. 

“Have a drink, Doc,” he stuttered. “ Of course 
you know that I’ve queered the case—that things are 
all right now, and that when we get back she can 
live her life and I can live mine.” 

“You will live your life,’ I said, “ag a ecenvict, 
sentenced to life imprisonment, unless a more merci- 
ful decree of the court shall send you to the electric 
chair.” 

“Oh, have a drink. It’s all right. The evidence is 
out of the way. Now, I’m willing to cut her out—to 
have nothing more to do with her, and she can do 
what she likes, get married, or remain an old maid. 
I’m through. I’ve made good. Her reputation hasn’t 
suffered, because nobody knows, except you and I 
and your wife. Well, what’s the use of talking? 
dust keep still, and we’ll go back to New York. She 
can go home, and the whole thing will end.” 

“ Don’t flatter yourself,” I answered, grimly. “ There 
is a man on deck that you will have to deal with— 
a man who has loved this girl for years, who knows 
your position, and who will know of the crime you 
have committed. You are a murderer, and you will 
have to deal with John Dunbar.” . 

“What have I got to do with him? He’s my 
skipper, to do as I tell him.” 

“T’ll see about that.” 

I left him and sought Dunbar, who stood on the 
weather quarter, alone. The same man was at the 
wheel, and I raised my hand warningly as I caught 
his eye. He nodded, as though he comprehended. 

“ Dunbar,” I said, as I reached his side, “has the 
captain of a ship, or yacht, the power to put thie 
owner of the craft in irons?” 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly, the words seeming to 
struggle through his set teeth, “if the owner violates 
the law in any way, or threatens by his acts the de- 
struction of property or life.” 

“Then put George Lance in irons for the murder of 
his own child.” 

He started, and looked intently into my face. 

“ He threw the child overboard within half an hour 
of its birth.” 

“Then, Doctor,” he answered, slowly, “ it seems that 
he does not mean to marry her.” 

“Most certainly not. I gave up that hope long 
ago.” 

“He will cast her adrift to live this thing down 
as she can, I suppose.” . 

“ Yes, as he says, to live her life as she likes while 
he lives his.” 

“T will not iron him, Doctor; for that would mean 
arrest, a trial,.and publicity. Where is he now?” 

“Tn his room, drunk and defiant.” 

Dunbar threw off his long oilskin coat, doffed his 
sou’wester, and descendéd the cabin stairs; I followed, 
and my wife, standing in the open doorway of Ella’s 
room, beckoned to me. 


















‘I have just told her,’ she whispered, “ but she 
seems too dazed to realize it.” 

Dunbar, who had halted in the middle of the cabin, 
approached. 

“May J speak to her?” he asked, quietly. We 
assented, and he stepped into the stateroom. The 
poor girl, white and wasted, looked at him as I have 
seen a kitten look at a huge dog, but she made no 
protest. 

“Miss Madison,” said Dunbar, gently, “do you re- 
member the boy in the jail about ten years ago, to 
whom you were kind when others—exeepting the Doc- 
tor here, were not? Do you remember John Dunbar, 
who served a four-year sentence?” 

She nodded, slowly and weakly, with the light of 
recognition stealing over her face. 

‘I am that boy, Miss Madison. Your kindness 
made a man of me. I studied and worked and saved, 
looking forward to the time when I might reach your 
level and ask you to be my wife. In all these years 
of absence I might have spent ten seconds of my waking 
life without thinking a you, your face and figure, 
trying to recall your voice, your gestures, and expres- 
sion. I want that vou should know this—that you 
should know how I Joved you and what that love has 
done for me, so that you will not think that your life 
is a complete failure, even though your present trouble 
ends things for me. I am going to die. Good-by.” 

He leaned over, put his arms around her neck and 
gently lifted her; then he pressed his lips to hers, long 
and passionately, and, laying her down, brushed past 
us at the door. 

“ Where is he?” he asked, grimly. 

“In his room,” T answered. “ But, Dunbar, what are 
you thinking of. You’re not thinking of dying, are you?” 

* That, and other things.” 

He opened the door of Lance’s room. 

“Mr. Lance,” he said, “ come out of that.” 

“What do you mean by this intrusion, Captain 
Dunbar? This is the after-cabin, and. my _ private 
room, where you have no business to be. You are 
my sailing-master. Go on deck where you belong,” 
Lance’s voice was thick, and he spoke brokenly, But 
this ended it: Dunbar’s face, voice, and manner 
sobered him. 

“Come cut of that room,” thundered Dunbar, “ or 
ll drag you out by the hair. COME!” The last 
word was like a trumpet blast, and Lance followed 
him out into the cabin. 

“Mr. Lance.” said Dunbar, his face as white as a 
sailor’s may become, and his voice low, tense, and 
thoroughly under command, “ you saved my life, and 


by so doing debarred me from any action an- 
tagonistie to you while T retained that life. But 
you have forfeited yours. You could go back 
to New York, stand trial for the murder of a 


helpless infant, and die in the chair—which death 
would not atone for the suffering you would inflict 
upon this girl that I loved, and upon me. For she 
would be flouted by the world. And so, to save her 
from this flouting. and because you have got to die, I 
appoint myself your executioner, out here at sea where 
there are no reporters to give the facts to the world. 
But in killing you [ give you back the life that you 
gave me; for that life is nothing to me compared with 
the happiness of Ella Madison. Come! Come on deck, 
and go overboard with me!” 

“ What—what?” stuttered Lance, his eyes wide open 
in terror. “ What are vou thinking of? If you love 
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this girl, marry her. I will stand the expense and 
start you in life. You can command this yacht at 
double your present pay, or I will secure you an in- 
terest in and the command of a ship. This seems a 
pleasant solution of this very unpleasant business. 
Come, now, what do you say ’” 

Dunbar roared and his fist shot out. Lance was 
fairly hurled by the impact on his jaw against the 
bulkhead, where he fell to the floor. Before he was 
well on his feet Dunbar had him by the throat. 

“On deck with you.” he said, as Lance struggled in 
his grasp. “Come, and we'll follow the baby.” 

“Dunbar!” I shouted. ‘Stop this! Are you going 
to be a murderer too? Leave this to the law. The 
law is adequate.” 

“The law will publish her shame to the world,” he 
replied, as calmly as a man may speak while strug- 
gling with one under mortal fear of death. For Lance 
had roused himself to the necessity of action. He was 
a tall, strong man, nearly the match for Dunbar. They 
fought and struggled round that cabin floor, while my 
wife screamed and finally fainted. But I could give 
her no attention; I was trying, though a man getting 
on to old age, to separate these two men, one bent 
upon death, the other’ fighting for life. Through the 
open stateroom door Ella must have heard it all. ° 

Even as I tried, with my small strength, and the 
words at my command, to stop this suicide and mur- 
der, there came to me the memory of the similarity of 
happenings to these two men—that they were born in 
the same spot and at the same moment, that the dates 
of their departures coincided, and that they had both 
been strongly influenced by the same woman, one to be 
uplifted, the other to be dragged down. Was it to 
happen that both should die at the same time? I felt, 
rather than believed, that the laws of astrology were 
as nothing when opposed to the human will, and I 
resolved to stop this struggle. I rushed on deck and 
called the mate. He came, the inquiry in his face ap- 
prising me that he had heard the sounds from below, 
and was wondering. 

“Call all hands,” I commanded. “The captain is 
half insane and is bent upon jumping overboard with 
the owner. Separate them.” 

“Not much,” he said. “I’ve nothing to do with 
their troubles, but [’ve got my living to make. Both 
have power to fire me, and no matter who wins, I’d get 
it in the neck.” 

“ Men, come aft here,’ I shouted to the sailors. The 
men forward came toward me, but were stopped by 
the mate. 

“Go back,” he said. “ This is none of your funeral 
nor mine. Let the owner settle his own affairs.” 

They obeyed him and drew away. Of course they 
did not know. I ran aft to the companion. Dunbar 
and Lance were just at the upper step. Dunbar was 
speaking. quietly, softly, vet intensely, upon the matter 
in hand—the absolute necessity of their both dying. 
He had one hand on Lance’s throat, the other upon his 
hair, and he was dragging him bodily out of the 
companion. 

“ Dunbar!” I shouted, “ stop this! 
Put him in irons and take time to think. 
will not want to do this. Think, Dunbar.” 

He did not answer. His grim, determined face did 
not change nor soften. He was the master of the other 
and was using his power. Slowly, while Lance strug- 
gied and shrieked for help, he dragged him over toward 
the rail. 
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You are insane! 
Then you 


“Drop your wheel,’ I said to the helmsman, ‘ and 
help me to stop this murder and suicide.” 

*Can’t leave the wheel, sir,’ the man answered. 
“Get some of the other fellows.” 

The other fellows were under control of the mate, 
careful of his job, I was in despair, and in my de- 
spair I threw myself upon Dunbar, demanding that he 
desist. He struck me down with a blow, and while I 
was in a half-comatose condition I saw a white-clad 
figure emerge from the companion and approach the 
contestants. It was Ella, in her nightrobe, pale and 
weak, but determined, 

* John,” she said, as she laid her hand on the shoul- 
der of Dunbar, “ John Dunbar. Stop. If you do this 
1 will die, too. Do you want to kill me? Stop, or you 
will kill me. Stop, John Dunbar, and think of me, 
the woman you say you loved.” 

Dunbar released his hold on Lance, and while the 
terror-stricken scoundrel rushed to the companion, he 
turned toward the girl, his face twisting with the con- 
flicting emotions of his brain. I staggered to my feet, 
reached her side, and supported her. 

* John Dunbar,’ she continued, “ you are too big 
and strong and brave to do this thing—to kill your- 
self so that you may kill another. Live, so that I 
may live, too. God will care for him.” 

Dunbar shook like a man with the ague, and it was 
some time before he could control his voice in answer. 

*T cun live,” he stammered, “for you. But is it 
possible? You love him.” 

“T do not. He killed my child—his child.” 

Dunbar stiffened up and looked around. 

“Mr. Wright,” he called to the first mate, “ put 
the owner in irons and lock him in his room.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” answered the officer. 

And so, with the help of four husky able seamen, 
Mr. George Jiance, owner of the yacht Sylph, was 
ironed and confined by order of his sailing-master, 
charged with the crime of murder. 

We returned to New York. Ella, collapsing in my 
arms after her declaration to Dunbar, was put to bed 
by my wife, and slowly recovered her strength. Dun- 
bar, somewhat changed by what she had said, grew 
tranquil, but non-committal. My wife recovered her 
equanimity and expressed hope for the future, in 
which hope I joined her; but Lance, with his wrists 
linked by handeuffs, and his soul tortured by deadly 
fear, reviled us all whenever his opened stateroom 
door gave him opportunity. 

There is little more to this story. We anchored, 
handed Lance over to the harbor police, and went home 
to await the trial. Dunbar, whose testimony was not 
needed, secured command of a ship and went to sea. 
Ella remained in seclusion and was not dragged into 
the trial when it came off; for Lance, on the evidence 
furnished by the man at the wheel, my wife, and my- 
self, was easily convieted and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. But there were the usual appeals and 
retrials, and, pending the final disposal of the case, 
and with regard to Ella’s future, I moved my goods 
and chattels to a far-away city, there to build up a 
new practice in a community that knew nothing of 
the trial. 

But John Dunbar followed us, and, considering the 
preliminary reference to astrology that appeared in 
this story, it is but fitting to close with the statement 
that on the day Dunbar married Ella Madison, Lance 
entered the penitentiary, there to remain for the rest 
of his life. 
oa 




















MR. TAFT AND YALE CELEBRATE AN INTERESTING REUNION 


AT THE RECENT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES IN NEW HAVEN, YALE 


HAD AN 


OPPORTUNITY OF 


WELCOMING THE FIRST OF 


WER SONS TO TAKE PART IN HER CLASS-DAY EXERCISES AS BOTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND YALE ALUMNUS 
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A night idyl of Central Park The cool spot in the house The roof-tops afforded tolerable resting-places 


The City Hall steps afforded comparatively cool resting-places to many 


The only advantage of being a horse One reason why the ice cakes are smaller 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON A NEW YORK “HOT SPELL” 


THE WAYS OF CITIZENS WHO DO NOT APPRECIATE THE OFT-ACCLAIMED VIRTUES OF THE METROPOLIS AS A SUMMER RESORT 











EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 





Mr. Sherman drives with tremendous enthusiasm Faithfully preserving the record for that hole 


The President “rooting” for the success of his putt A reproachful glance at the putter that betrayed its trust 


Estimating the line The President putts, while Mr. Sherman, his partner, Mr. Walter J. Travis, and the gallery stand breathless 


HOW PRE. PRESIDENT: PLAYS GOLF 


UNPUBLISHED SNAPSHOTS OF MR. TAFT AND VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN TAKEN RE- 
CENTLY DURING A MATCH ON THE CHEVY CHASE GOLF COURSE AT WASHINGTON 


Photographs copyright, 19000, by Harris & Ewing 
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UP IN GOD’S OWN COUNTRY 


DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY" 
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BY FRANK CRAIG 
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Taft and “The Rose of New England” 
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Mr. Taft viewing the historical pageant picturing the history of the town of Norwich 


PRESIDENT TAFT was the chief guest and 
orator at the Independence Day celebra- 
tions held in Norwich, Connecticut, on 
July Sth, when the two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
the town was celebrated. Known affee- 
tionately as “ The Rose of New England,” 
the beautiful and ancient New England 


town has produced a number of statesmen ~ 


and celebrities entirely disproportionate to 
its size. From it came Governor Trum- 
bull and Benedict Arnold in Revolutionary 
times. During the Civil War it produced 
srigadier-General Daniel Tyler, Generals 
Harland, Birge, Ely, and Rockwell, and 
numerous officers of field rank. After the 
death of Lincoln, Senator Foster, a native 
of the town, was Acting-President for a 
time. Other Norwich men prominent in 
national affairs were Governor Bucking- 
ham, Senators Lanman and Huntington, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, and four col- 
lege presidents—Daniel Coit Gilman, of 


Johns Hopkins; Eleazar Wheelock, of 
Dartmovth; the Rev. John P. Gulliver, 
of Knox College; and President Garfield, 


of Amherst. 
The chief feature of the Independence 
Day occasion was a historical pageant, 


whose Indian features were original and 
striking. They portrayed the signing of 


the deed between Unceas, chief of the Mo- 
hegans, and the founders of Norwich, as 
well as other historical occasions in 
which the redmen figured. 




















The President discourses to the citizens of Norwich upon the growth of Freedom 





The Truth about 


Prohibition 


im Maine 
MR. HOLMAN DAY VERSUS CERTAIN FANATICS 


THe Grand Jury of Cook County, IIli- 
nois, in session at Chicago, has found an 
indictment for criminal libel against 
William P. F. Ferguson, editor and ‘pub- 
lisher of the National Prohibitionist, pub- 
lished in Chicago. The complainant is 
Holman Day, of Maine, whose articles on 
prohibition, recently published in Har- 
reR’S WEEKLY, elicited the libel for which 
Ferguson has been indicted. The HARPER 
articles attracted much attention through- 
out the country and were widely copied 
and commented on. The facts presented 
by Mr. Day have not been impeached. 
Ferguson, in an editorial utterance, stated 
that the conditions as pictured in the 
articles existed in Maine, since Mr. Day 
was in a position to know whereof he 
wrote; and then the editor of the National 
Prohibitionist proceeded to make a wanton 
attack upon the moral character of Mr. 
Day, imputing to him offences so ridicu- 
lously and shamefully false that the State 
of Maine, of which Mr. Day has been a 
widely known and honorable resident all 
his life, is indignant on his behalf. Among 





the friends of Mr. Day who wrote from all 
parts of the country to urge him to take 
steps to punish such reckless vilifiers, 
was Colonel Henry Watterson, of Ken- 
tucky, whose name appeared in the libel- 
lous editorial as one who felt that Mr. Day 
needed the endorsement that Colonel Wat- 
terson had given him in the Courier Jour- 
nal, At the suggestion of Colonel Watter- 
son, Mr. Day engaged H. H. Huffaker, 
Esq., of Louisville, an able attorney and a 
personal friend of Colonel Watterson’s, 
and with him proceeded to Chicago armed 
with complete refutation of the charges 
contained in the organ of the prohibi- 
tionists. 

The indictment followed promptly and 
the case has been marked for trial in the 
early fall of 1909. “In taking this step,” 
says Mr. Day, “I am not actuated by any 
mere spirit of revenge. I am not conduct- 
ing a campaign against prohibition, as a 
cause, nor do I hold any brief in defence 
of the whiskey interests. I was asked by 
reputable publishers, anxious to put facts 
before their readers, to describe conditions 
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in Maine after nearly sixty years’ ex- 
perience in attempting to enforce the pro- 


hibitory law. On,the appearance of my 
first ‘article, President . Roosevelt sum- 
moned me to Washington, and, in inter- 


views continuing parts of two days, com- 
mended my manner of presenting the. sub- 
ject in warmest terms, stating that this 
kind of writing was not muck-raking, but 
was presenting real evidence before a grand 
jury composed of the thinking people of 
the United States. He urged me to con- 
tinue the presentation of the case, in view 
of the great interest of all the States in 
the question, and said that he had been 
recommending my articles as the best ex- 
position of the evils of politically nursed 
prohibition. When I expressed my un- 
willingness to subject myself to any more 
of the abuse that the radicals and fanatics 
had begun to pour upon me, he urged me 
still more strongly to go straight on and 
not mind them. In their failure to find 
arguments to meet my pitiless facts, the 
bigots who are making a profession out of 
prohibition have been slinging their filth 
at me. I have picked out the most heinous 
offender, a man whose attack is the climax 
of slanderous invention, and propose to 
find if there is law enough in the land to 
protect a writer who asks only the privi- 
lege of free discussion of an open question. 

“T have more to say upon the subject 


in a novel that is to be issued later by 


HArrer & Broruers, and by clearing the 
atmosphere with this suit for criminal 


libel L would like to myself that 
enterprising fanatics will not begin acecus- 
ing me of murder or treason when my 
book appears. Having in my discussions 
carefully refrained from all personalities, 
though sorely tempted by striking ex- 
amples of prohibition malfeasance, [ am 
invoking the criminal law to assure to 
me like respect—-a respect that a more 
just and courteous and less desperate an- 
tagonist would grant without being choked 
into such a condition of grace.” 


assure 


To House the Air-ship 


WHILE Count Zeppelin is perfecting his 
air-ship and the German people are in 
rapture over his exploits with it, the 
technical experts of his country are striv- 
ing to solve a different problem—the con- 
struction of a model shed for an air-ship. 
Uitherto the German War Department has 
used rectangular buildings, approximately 


500 feet long, 75 feet high, and from 80 
to 140 feet in width. The entrance to 


these was at either end. When entering 
or leaving such a shelter there was always 
danger, in the case of a strong wind blow 
ing from the side, lest the air-ship be 
thrown against the wall of the building 
and seriously damaged. 

Cireular buildings, that. may be entered 


from any direction, are favored by Count 
Zeppelin, but the cost of their construe- 


tion is excessive when it is necessary to 
house a machine more than five hundred 
feet in length. There is great difficulty 
in constructing doors in a building of this 
sort, and both the vertical and horizontal 
sliding types have been unsuccessful. Re- 
volving rectangular sheds were proposed, 
but these are considered impracticable 
except in the case of floating docks, such 
as Count Zeppelin uses at Lake Constance. 

The latest and most novel suggestion 
which has been offered is that of con- 
structing a shed which shall float and 
rotate. in an artificial circular’ basin. 
However, the problem has. not yet been 
worked out definitely, so the propositions 
of all technical geniuses are awaited with 
eagerness, 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow's milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’S Prertess BRAND Evaporatep MILK (unsweet- 
ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much be tter than fresh cream. It en- 
riches all milk dishes. o*s 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDRE N are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. o%e 
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Pics 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’, she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap in all 


the world. 


finest 








Be | Wisdom. REWER NE 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 























Finance 


THE TREASURY PROBLEM 


the 30th of last month it was 
‘Shad been kept down to ninety- 
three and one-half million dollars— 
( ® that is, that revenues had fallen 
rrsyS) that much short of the amount 
OCIS necessary to run the government. 
However much worse it might have 
been—and as late as last March the brightest minds 
in the Treasury Department were all figuring that it 
would be very much worse—the fact remains that a 
balance of nearly a hundred million dollars on the 
wrong side of the account is a pretty serious matter. 
Especially so when it comes on top of a $58,000,000 
deficit for last year. 

There is good reason, evidently, for all this dis- 
eussion of revenue-raising measures now going on. 
To run the government as it is being run needs an 
amount of money in excess of present revenues— 
very well, revenues must be increased. Follows dis- 
cussion of the corporation earnings’ tax, the income 
tax, the inheritance tax. But in the meantime ex- 
penditures continue and the deficit keeps piling up. 
The government withdraws $25,000,000 from the 
amount on deposit with the national banks, this 
draft bringing its credit balance in those institutions 
down to rock bottom. No more money to be had 
from that sourcee—ordinary receipts running well, but 
not up to necessary expenditures—time, evidently, to 
replenish supplies of cash on hand by selling bonds. 

Two issues stand authorized at the present time 
and can be sold at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. ‘The first consists of $45,000,000 of 
Panama Canal two-per-cents., authorized but never 
offered for sale, the other being the $100,000,000 of one- 
year three-per-cents. which the Secretary has it in his 
power to issue when and as he sees fit. 

In figuring up the likelihood of these bonds being 
sold in the near future, full allowance for existing 
conditions in the money and eredit markets must be 
made. It is only natural, for instance, that the price 
commanded by the existing Panama twos should have 
a most decided influence in determining the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury whether or not that is the 
kind of a bond which ought to be sold. If the bonds 
already issued have a good market and are in active 
demand, more of them will readily be absorbed and 
at a good price. 

Put, unfortunately, so far as the Panama _ bonds 
are concerned, exactly the opposite is the case. Put 
out at a substantial premium, the bonds have dropped 
steadily in price and for months have been selling 
just a trifle above par. Nor is it necessary to go far 
afield for the explanation. Most of the Panamas 
were taken up by banks who wanted to use them 
and did use them as security for government money 
deposited with them. But the past year has been one 
of steady withdrawal of government deposits, and as 
a result these bonds have been steadily forced out 
on the market. Not in any great volume—rather 
than sacrifice them, banks have been keeping them 
and using them as a basis for circulation. But al- 
ways there has been this pressure of bonds ready to 
be sold at the first favorable opportunity, which, as 
usually happens in such cases, has kept the favorable 
opportunity from ever coming around. 

With the market for the existing twos as it is, 
indeed, the leading authorities on matters of govern- 
ment finance do not scruple openly to express their 
doubts as to whether any more two-per-cent. bonds 
ean be sold at all. Certainly there is no indication 
of the gevernment’s having any great amount of 
money to deposit in the banks in the near future, 
and as to circulation, that is certainly as great now 
as it has any license to be for a good while to come. 
Just why, then, should there be any demand for more 
of the twos at the present time? A fresh issue, in- 
deed, would not even have the support of subscrip- 
tions by banks anxious to protect the price of the 
bonds they hold now, the price of these securities 
having already fallen practically to par, and the 
government being unauthorized to sell bonds below 
that figure. 

A change in government bond-market conditions, 
then, will have to take place before any further con- 
siderable issue of Panama two-per-cents. can be made. 
With regard to the other authorized issue, the three- 
per-cent. one-year certificates of indebtedness, the 
case is different, and if Secretary MacVeagh chooses he 
will probably be able to dispose of such amount of 
these threes as he may deem it necessary to sell, and 
at a fair price. Only once recently have they been 
issued; that was during the stormy time at the end 
of 1907. The fact that the banks took them readily 
and at such a time is a pretty good indication that 
they would be well received now. 

These three-per-cent. certificates are in effect 
nothing more than a kind of national “ revenue 
warrant” such as are issued by the big cities in 
order to tide over the time before the collection of 
revenue, They are a kind of makeshift, it is true, 
but serve their purpose in that they allow a tempo- 
rarily embarrassed government or municipality to 
make a short-term loan instead of having to load 
itself up with obligations having twenty or thirty 
years to run. The British government is continually 
foreed into this method of financing its needs, the 
securities issued going under the name of “ Excheq- 
uer Bills.” In Germany, too, the sale of these short- 
term bonds is a recognized feature of the govern- 
ment’s banking operations. 

But looked at from any angle, these short-term 
loans are makeshift financing pure and simple—bad 
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enough where long usage has established the system 
and provided the necessary machinery, but a de- 
cidedly undesirable and empirical feature to intro- 
duce into our already faulty system. If we have run 
our account so that we have to borrow ready cash 
until money begins to come in from the corporation 
tax or the income tax or the stamp tax or whatever 
other tax may finally be put into operation, probably 
the best means is to sell some of these three-per-cent. 
certificates. In conservative quarters, however, it 
is hoped that the amount issued will be kept down 
to the smallest possible figure—the whole matter of 
establishing the precedent is not liked* The issuing 
of these three-per-cent. certificates is distinctly 
placed by law at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but there is a strong feeling that in 
spirit at least the law is an emergency measure, and 
that the present situation so far as it has developed 
can hardly be called an emergency. 

What, will be done in the way of issuing these 
certificates will depend largely upon the course of 
the government’s revenue from now on. Up to last 
February, it will be recollected, revenues continued 
so unsatisfactory that all authorities agreed that the 
deficit would be over $130,000,000 before the end of 
June. But with the commencement of the tariff 
debate in Congress imports began to pick up and the 
revenue from customs to increase at a rate which 
made a downward revision of at least one thing— 
deficit estimates—-imperative. All through the spring 
the big inward movement of merchandise continued ; 
anticipatory, to a large degree, of higher duties in 
the new tariff law. Whether the movement will con- 
tinue and on a scale large enough so that resulting 
customs receipts will offset regular heavy July ex- 
penditures remains to be seen. This inflow of merchan- 
dise has most certainly been stimulated by prospects 
of a higher tariff, and stimulated movements of any 
kind are rather uncertain factors on which to base 
calculations. 

But whatever shall be done in the way of tem- 
porary financing, out of the present situation there 
is bound to come one good result—the raising of the 
interest rate on future emissions of government bonds. 
The two-per-cent. rate with its concentration of the 
national debt in the hands of the banks, its senseless 
stimulation of an already redundant currency, and 
its artificial and deceptive price-inflation, is a thing 
of the past. We have been deceiving ourselves too 
long as to how much better our credit is than the 
credit of England and Germany and France. What- 
ever the Monetary Commission may do to the cur- 
rency, everything points now to an abandonment of 
the preposterous idea that people want to lend or 
ought to lend this government money at two per cent. 

Considering the comparatively limited amount of 
the national debt, the increase in the interest charge 
is almost a negligible factor, while the benefits to 
be derived by the whole country from straightfor- 
ward borfowing on the part of the government are 
many and apparent. First in importance, of course, 
is the fact that when the rate on government bonds 
is made three per cent., investors as well as banks 
will buy bonds, when they are offered, and every 
new issue will not mean simply the dumping of that 
much more bank circulation into the country, as it 
does now. In the second place, a three-per-cent. rate 
will mean large buying and absorption by investors 
in every part of the Union, something which will go 
a long way toward counteracting the spread of the 
socialistic feeling which has taken such ‘a hold on 
the country. 

The importance of getting the national debt at 
least partly out of the hands of the banks has been 
most forcibly demonstrated during the past six 
months by the increase in bank circulation which has 
taken place. As the withdrawal of government de- 
posits in the banks has released government bonds, 
these bonds have been made the basis of a continually 
increasing bank circulation which has already done a 
good deal of harm in building up an artificial specu- 
lative structure, and has driven great quantities of 
gold out of the country. And the only possible reason 
for this new curreney’s being created was that the 
banks owned the bonds. Naturally. Who else but 
the banks would want to invest money in bonds yield- 
ing actually less than two per cent.? But with the 
rate at three per cent. thousands of investors would 
gladly buy the bonds—-a real market would be 
created. Then, if a bank wanted to sell its bonds 
it could do so; and there would be an end once for 
all to the ridiculous process of the banks’ taking out 
circulation in self-defence because they happened to 
be “hung up” with bonds they couldn’t sell. 

It has always been held that wide distribution of 
the national debt is one of the chief sources of 
national strength, an idea borne out by common sense 
and the experience of older countries. With the 
divergent forces which seem to be coming more and 
more into play in various sections of the country, it 
is highly important that every influence tending 
toward homogeneity should be carefully encouraged 
and developed. Of such influences one of the strongest 
is the wide distribution of the national debt into the 
possession of individvals. Tn no way ean this much- 
to-he-desired popularizing of government bonds be at- 
tained as quickly and surely as by fixing an interest 
rate on the bonds which will make them attractive 
to the small investor. 


The advantages of Europe’s perspective in viewing 
the markets as against the financial myopia so preva- 
lent on this side of the water, are well set forth in 
recent statements of some of the foreign Investment 
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Associations showing the profits on their American 
securities. Looking at our market from. their long- 
range point of view, these Swiss and Dutch “ trust 
companies ” bought our securities heavily a year ago 
at a time when investors here were just beginning to 
muster up courage to buy a few shares here and there. 
The financial situation is often like an impressionistic 
painting—an incomprehensible blur when looked. at 
from too near. 


The relative investment merits of corporation bonds 
as against real-estate mortgages are being widely dis- 
cussed at the present time. Both classes of security 
have their advantages, but looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of the business man who is ac- 
cumulating a surplus each year, the balance would 
seem to turn in favor of good railroad, industrial, and 
corporation bonds. 

One of the strongest arguments advanced in favor 
of the real-estate mortgage is that the principal is 
fixed and does not fluctuate in value. With many in- 
vestors such a consideration carries great weight, 
but then again there are others to whom this feature 
does not in the least appeal. A good mortgage, it is 
true, will not depreciate in value, but then neither 
will it appreciate. And investment nowadays has be- 
come a science where the wide-awake investor is work- 
ing not for income alone, but for increase in his 
principal as well. It would be hard to find a more 
mistaken notion than that an investment made with 
the object and hope of bettering the principal is a 
speculative operation. This is a country which has 
by no means finished its development. Opportunities 
to put money where it will not only yield an income 
but will grow with the growth of the country are to 
be found on all sides. For the business man to refuse 
to recognize conditions as they are and to take advan- 
tage of them, is to give a pretty poor account of his 
stewardship. : 

Other important considerations entering into the 
question of the relative merits of these two kinds of 
securities are the smaller amounts in which money 
ean be invested in bonds and the ease and certainty 
in the collection of coupons as against the collection 
of interest on a mortgage. About the easiest thing 
in the whole world is to clip coupons off bonds, but 
the collection of mortgage money is too often accom- 
plished only under threats of foreclosure. The average 
man meets with disagreeable enough experiences in 
his own business; there is a great feeling of satisfac- 
tion in knowing that when the first of July or the first 
of January comes around, the coupons due become 
practically cash. The holder of a real-estate mort- 
gage, on the other hand, waits for the interest to come 
in, and if the payment is not promptly made has often 
to take disagreeable steps to enforce it. 


One of the principal effects of the great profits 
made by holders of convertible bonds will be to make 


this kind of financing much more popular with in-- 


vestors the next. time the corporations have to resort 
to it on a large seale. Selling convertible bonds in 
times of depression does not differ essentially from in- 
creasing share capital and letting the public in at a 
low figure. The only reason the convertible privilege 
is attached to bonds is to make investors take them. 
The public’s experience with bonds of this class during 
the past few years has been such as to make them 
one of the most popular forms of financing. 


The government crop report issued last week was 
quite as favorable as had been expected, the indicated 
yield of wheat being actually in excess of last year’s 
crop, and the indications on corn pointing to a harvest 
by far the greatest which has ever been gathered. 
Continuance of present favorable weather conditions 
means a harvest whose money vale is conservatively 
estimated at nine billion dollars. Stocks may be 
high, but “bearing” them on such a prospect is a 
pretty unsatisfactory kind of business. 


The sale abroad of another large block of St. Louis 
and San Francisco five-per-cent. bonds is another evi- 
dence of the foreign investors’ willingness to share in 
our new security issues. It is doubtful whether the 
extent to which the enormous amount of new financing 
has been aided by foreign capital is generally appreci- 
ated. The business recovery on the other side has been 
slower than it has been here, and as a consequence a 
very large amount of foreign money is still seeking 
profitable investment. The way in which industry has 
revived here, and especially the outlook for the crops, 
“has drawn the attention of the foreign investor sharply 
to the possibility of making money in American bonds, 
and for months there has been a steady stream of 
foreign capital flowing into this market. Starting at 
first with bonds of the best grade, this foreign demand 
has of late overflowed into securities of the second 
class. the advance in some of the junior issues being 
largely attributable to purchases from this source. 


Production of copper in June, according to the 
figures of the Copper Producers’ Association, fell about 
two million pounds below May, while supplies on hand 
decreased fifteen million pounds. Holders of the cop- 
per securities would like to see a bigger hole made in 
accumulated supplies, but, after all, a condition where 
consumption is running so far above production is far 
from unsatisfactory. At the present rate of decrease 
it will take a good while to use up the accumulated 
surplus, but steady progress is being made in that 
direction—which is decidedly better than the condi- 
tion prevailing as late as May, when each month saw 
an addition to the big supply already on hand. 
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Where meat is sold by the foot 


IT IS A REGULAR CUSTOM OF THE 
BUTCHERS’ STALLS IN TAMPICO, MEXICO, TO 
SELL BY LENGTH AND NOT BY WEIGHT. IN 
THE PICTURE THE STRIPS OF MEAT MAY BE 
SEEN HANGING ABOVE THE STAND 





Wax from Weeds 


THE discovery was recently made by a 
native of Monterey, Mexico, of a method 
for extracting wax from the candelilla 
weed, a plant that grows luxuriantly over 
the semi-arid land in northern Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. Land- 
owners who formerly considered their 
property almost worthless have now 
raised their prices two and three hundred 
per cent.. for this new industry is rapidly 
being established in Mexico and Texas. 
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Put Savings 
Into Bonds 


Savings invested in good bonds earn 30 
to 50 percent more than in an ordinary sav~ 
ings account and are as fully protected 
ainst loss as anything human can be. 
We recommend for this class of investment 


5 Percent 
Water Works Bonds 


guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
& GUARANTEE COMPANY 


of Pittsburgh. 
These bonds are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1000—hence appeal 


to small investors as well as to those of 


larger means. 


Write today for illustrated booklet on 
Guarant Water Works Bonds— 
Address Department O. 


J.S.& W.S. KUHN, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 

















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
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Bank and Trust || And High-Class 
Co. Stocks Industrials 
Complete facilities We specialize 
for purchase and q Stocks depending 

sale of Stock in Banks || entirely on public de- 
Trust Companies 

located anywhere in |; upon business opera- 


tions for profits. Our 
customers may invest 
in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient 
installments. The 
largest investment 


Lists present unusual 
opportunities for in- 
vestment innew banks 
in growing towns as 
all oes established 


mand for security and | 








dividend-paying || business of this char- 
banks. Lowest prices. || acter in the world— 
Write for booklet, |! over 40,000 discrimi- 
"Bank Stocks as an || nating customers. 
Investment," and latest || Write for our descrip- 
Lia. tive booklet No. 109. 























STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE * NEW YORK 


Several years ago it was learned that 
the wild guayule shrub, also a Mexican 
growth, would produce a good grade of 
crude rubber and this soon began to be 
extensively manufactured. Much interest 
was aroused over that new industry, and 
experiments were made by many people 
with the hope of finding some other wild 
vegetation which possessed commercial 
properties. While thus engaged in testing 
various plants it was discovered that the 
candelilla contained from three and one- 
half to four and one-half per cent. of wax. 
A process for economically extracting this 
product was perfected a few months ago, 
and is in practical operation on a com- 
mercial basis. Approximately thirty tons 
of the raw material are required to pro- 
duce one ton of this vegetable wax, which 
has a market price of $600 in gold. 

The chief demand for the candelilla wax 
at the present time comes from Germany. 
It is said to be harder than other wax, 
and therefore is used to a great extent in 
the manufacture of phonograph records, 
shoe, leather, and wood polishes, varnishes, 
insulation for wires, and for similar pur- 
poses. 

The Mexican government has become 
interested in these recent discoveries, and 
is making preparations to undertake ex- 
tensive experiments to determine the 
chemical properties possessed by various 
other desert plants. The roots of one 
shrub are now used by the natives for 
laundry purposes instead of soap, and an- 
other is the principal ingredient in the 
manufacture of a boiler compound. 





An Indian-fighter’s House 


An old frontier landmark, known as the 
General Crook house, and located at Fort 
Whipple, near Prescott, Arizona, was 
recently’ sold at auction by the United 
States government. It was a large, roomy 
building of a conglomerate style of archi- 
tecture, stucco, adobe, and frame being 
used in the construction. The rooms were 
light and airy, with high ceilings, and 
from the large bay windows on one side 
could be seen the mountain peaks covered 
with snow, while from the other could be 
obtained a splendid view of the town of 
Prescott and of Thumb Butte. 

Genera! Crook occupied this house for 
several months during his Indian cam- 
paign in the early eighties, and his suc- 
cessor, General Kautz, lived there a num- 
ber of years. Since then it has. been 
vacant, and the government decided to 
dispose of it, although there were many 
protests against such action. The first 
bid at the sale was for $50, and it was 
finally knocked down at $180—probably 
one five-hundredth of the original cost. 

At the time of its erection the old 
Crook house was considered highly mod- 
ern in every detail, among the notable con- 
veniences being two bathtubs. Forty 
thousand feet of lumber were used in 
constructing this building, every foot of 
it being hauled from Los Angeles at a 
cost of ten cents per pound. 





Hides by the Millions 


THE variety of skins of animals im- 
ported into the United States for use in 
manufacturing leather is much greater 
than would be supposed. Buffalo hides, 
for example, amounted, in 1908, in quan- 
tity to not less than five and one-half 
million pounds and in value to three- 
quarters of a million ddllars; horse and 
ass skins, thirteen million pounds, valued 
at two and one-quarter million dollars; 
sheep-skins, forty-seven million pounds, 
valued at nine and one-half million dol- 
lars; and even kangaroo-skins, over half 
a million pounds, valued at one-third ofa 
million dollars. 

India is the principal source of the goat- 
skins and buffalo hides imported into the 
United States; Canada, Argentina, and 
Mexico supply most of the hides of cattle 
imported; and the United Kingdom, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and France send the bulk 
of the miscellaneous assortment grouped 
under the general title of “ all other hides 
and skins.” Of the sixty-three million 
pounds of goat-skins imported in the fiscal 
year 1908 twenty-three millions came from 
India, nearly nine millions from China, 
over six millions from Mexico, nearly four 
millions from Brazil, three and one-half 
millions from Aden and Arabia, three 
millions from France, two millions from 
the United Kingdom, one and one - half 
millions from Russia in Europe, one and 
one-third millions from Argentina, and one 
million from British South Africa. Of 
the ninety-eight million pounds of hides 
of cattle imported in the same year twenty- 
five and one-half millions came from Can- 
ada, twenty-two millions from Argentina, 
eleven millions from Mexico, seven millions 
from France, six and one-half millions 
from India (largely buffalo hides), four 
millions from Colombia, less than four 





millions from Mi oe & and about three 
millions from Venezuela. ‘ 
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HowTo Select 
Sound Bonds 


Jn buying bonds there are four fac- 
tors to considered : 


The character of the bond. 

The income it yields. 

The security it affords. 

The standing of the bond-house. 


In our many years of bond-selling, 
we have made it our policy to handle 
only that class of bonds which em- 
body these features to the utmost 
degree. 

And at the same time, we place at 
our customers’ service a knowledge 
and experience in buying bonds that 
will best meet the individual require- 
ments. 

Thus, we give our clients a service 
that not only reflects skill and ex- 
perience, but those further advantages 
which are measured in dollars and 
cents. 

While we sell a general line of 
a a railroad and other public 
utility bonds, we have selected the fol- 
lowing bonds as being best adapted to 
the needs of a large class of investors: 


State of Durango 5’s yield 5.20 


per cent. 

Manistee & North-Eastern Ry. 5’s 
yield 5.25 per cent. 

Boston & Maine Ry. 4 1-2’s yield 
4.00 per cent. 

City of Los Angeles, Cal., 4 1-2’s 
yield 4.00 per cent. 

Whiting Lumber Co. 6's yield 
6.00 per cent. 


We cite these as examples of the 
character and strength of the securi- 
ties we supply our clients. We may, 
however, recommend to you some 
other bond after we are acquainted 
with your investment needs. 

If you have funds, whether large or 
small, we believe that you will find 
our individual services to be of in- 
estimable assistance in selecting satis- 
factory and profitable investment 
securities. 

It you will let us know that you are 
interested, and without obligating 
yourself, we will be glad to discuss the 
subject of bonds with you in greater 
detail. Write for circular “V.” 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


BANKERS 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Boston, 28 State St. 
Chicago, 140 Dearborn St. 











Philadelphia, 421 Chestnut St. 


The Utmost in 
6% Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds, when properly is- 
sued, form ideal investments. No 
other large class of bonds, based on 
equal security, pays six per cent. 








Irrigation Bonds are secured by first 
liens on the most fertile farm lands in 
America. The loan will not average 
one-fourth the land’s value. 

They are additionally secured by a 
first mortgage on all that the Irrigation 
Company owns. Some are municipal 
obligations—in each case a tax lien on 
all the property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal 
security behind bonds that net six 
per cent.? 


These are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. And every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions as low as $100, so they appeal to 
both small investors and large. 


We are the largest dealers in Rec- 
lamation Bonds. During the past 
fifteen years, we have sold seventy 
such issues. Not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 


We have written a book based on all 
this experience—the best book of the 
kind ever published. Every investor, 
small or Sem owes to himself its 

rusal. Every one in these days 
should know Irrigation Bonds. The 
book is free. Please send this coupon 
to-day for it. 


SrulridgelNiverCo, 


(Established 1893) 





Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘“‘The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 





Name 





Town 





State 











Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 


Letters 





[PETRY & COMPANY 


of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 
Vielding 3%% to 5%% 
Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 


The Rookery Penobseot Midg. 





CHICAGO DETROIT 
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_ Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.j New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Systematic and Efficient Management 
of Trusts and Estates 
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In. A Class Bu Itself” 
bookkeeping, bill extending, cost keeping and pay-roll departments of practically every line 
of business afid proven successful in every place. 

The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the simple 
touching of keys and nothing more. Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer 


sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in fhe U.S. or Canada. 
Fek & Tarrant Mig. Co., A 864 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


. - 
The only adding Machine 
ever invented which will add, multiply and divide 
by automatic, instantly responsive keys. No lever 
to operate. 


The only machine which can prove its claims for 


being the most rapid adding or calculating machine. 


The only machine which can show a record (16 


; yrs. 8 mos. 13 das.) for durability to exceed 8 years 
pivives &% Without a single repair. 
om SUBTRACTS 


The only machine which has been used on all 


additions, multiplications and divisions found in 
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Before the Fire or After? 


\ J HEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you have paid for 
is really good or not—before or after the fire which makes it due and 
payable? You cannot change it after the fire. It will be too late then, but 
before the fire you can readily, at no extra cost, select an insurance company 
whose record and strength guarantee the liberal fulfilment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in the United States. 
It has paid more than $125,000,000 to its policy-holders. Its popularity is 
the reward of merit, and the result of nearly a century of honorable dealing 
with its patrons. 

It has published a book, “Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” which con- 
tains valuable information for Householders, Merchants and Manufacturers. 
It ought to be in the hands of every property owner in 
America. It may save you thousands of dollars, no matter 
in what company you are insured. It is free. Send for it. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send me your Book, ‘‘Fire Prevention and Fire 
Insurance,’’ advertised in Harper’s Weekly. 





Name 


Address ; 











Apollinans 


, “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 











Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 








— PARIS GARTERS 
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The Romance of the American Pearl 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


Tue story of the American pearl dates 
back to prehistoric times. The mound- 
builders of the Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland valleys long ago worked the 
gem-growing beds of mussels, for food 
chiefly, without doubt, but not ignoring 
the “trinkets” by any means. A bushel 
of “slugs ”—pearls of irregular shape— 
has been discovered in a saerificial mound 
in the Ohio Valley. The pearls were all 
pierced and burnt, and therefore intrin- 
sically valueless. Still more remarkable 
are the discoveries in mounds of gorgets 
which must have been very beautiful when 
the red chiefs wore them. All the gorgets 
found have thirteen scallops, and in each 
scallop was mounted a pearl. To-day, un- 
drilled, and with their primal lustre, they 
would have been worth $500 or more each. 
Unfortunately, pearls decay in the ground, 
else searching for pearls around Indian 
camps and mounds along Southern rivers 
might be a profitable industry. 

There is no way of knowing how many 
pearls children have played with and men 
have tossed away, unaware of their value. 
But the number must be considerable. A 
pearl-fisher whom I met in the swamps of 
Arkansas told me of his taking a “ pretty 
little trick ” out of a shell on an Alabama 
river when he was a boy. He and_ his 
sister played with it for a while, and 
finally lost it. 

“Hit war big as a marble,” the man 
said, “an’ I bet it was worth a thousand 
dollars, yassuh! If I’d on’y knowed what 
I do now!” 

One day, about 1880, a man found a 
curious “little trick” in a Caney Fork 
mussel shell. Two boys, W. E. Myer and 
Herman Myer, the latter only twelve 
years of age, heard about the find and 
went to examine it. These boys were wide 
readers, their father having encouraged 
them to save their money and send to 
New York for a “box of books.’ In one 
of these books they read that pearls were 
found in mussel shells, and pearls were 
very valuable. Herman had $15 and his 
brother $90. At sight of the find they 
pooled their money and began to buy 
pearls. As soon as the fishermen about 
Caney Fork knew pearls could be sold, the 
pearl excitement began. The boys bought 
everything. They paid fifty cents, a dol- 
lar, and even five dollars for the finds. 
In a few days their money was gone, and 





they possessed a little phial of pearls. 
Some were very small, and their shapes 
were various. The boys, however, thought 
“perhaps pearls were moulded together 
into large pearls ” as they had seen bullets 
moulded by hunters out of lead. They 
rather expected a million dollars for their 
pearls, and certainly not less than $100,- 
000. Bravely the elder brother rode away 
on horseback with his fortune. He 
reached Nashville two days later before 
daybreak, and waited for the jewelry-stores 
to open. The first jeweller looked at the 
pearls with some interest, and finally said, 

“Tl give you two and a _ half for 
them.” 

“Two and a half what?” the boy asked, 
wondering whether the man meant mil- 
lions or mere thousands. 

* Dollars!” the jeweller answered. The 
boy, believing a man who would offer such 
a sum for the precious gems would steal 
them, gathered them up hastily, and went 
forth quickly. Another jeweller did not 
want them at any price. Another offered 
$3.50, and at last the boy rode home 
again, sadder and wiser. Wiser because 
he had learned two most useful facts: 
that only bright, round pearls were valu- 
able, and that large ones were found 
large—not moulded. 

The boys finally sold the lot for $3.15 
to a man in Philadelphia. They lost 
$122.85 in cash by the transaction, but 
Herman Myer laid the foundation of ex- 
pert knowledge in the trying days of loss 
by studying the letters from the jewellers. 
te continued to buy pearls and seek pearl 
information, and finally left the banking 
business in order to study pearls. He put 
the Caney Fork pearls on the market. 
Vrom Caney Fork news of the finds went 
through the country, and people in Ohio, 
Arkansas, and on the upper Missis- 
sippi tributaries began to recognize the 
possibilities of the dark shells in the 
streams. 

The field market of the pearls changes 
from place to place. At first it was at 
Caney Fork. Since then it has shifted 
through half a dozen localities. In 1902- 
3, it was at Newport, Arkansas. Now it 
is at Vincennes, Indiana. Next year it 
may be in Alabama or in Texas. The 
market to which the pearls at last drift is 
Maiden Lane, New York City, from which 
place they go to their wearers. 








New York’s New Police Head 


WitrtaM F. BAKER was appointed Police 
Commissioner, by Mayor McClellan, on 
July Ist, to sueceed General Theodore A. 
jingham. whom Mayor McClellan ap- 
pointed to the command of the force on 
January 1, 1906. In dismissing General 
3ingham, the Mayor wrote: “ For your 
refusal... to obey my orders and the 
insubordinate statements in your com- 
munication I remove you from the office.” 

Thus ended a controversy over the il- 





commissioners, as well as his secretary, re- 
signed with him, with the exception of 
William F. Baker. 

Mr. Baker, the new Commissioner, is 
forty-three years old, and he lives in 
the Mohawk apartments in Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn. He was appointed a 
deputy police commissioner early in 1908, 
when he had served for some time as 
president of the Civil Service Commission. 
He is a Democrat, and has been a member 

















William F. Baker, of Brooklyn 


NEW YORK’S NEW COMMISSIONER OF POLICE, APPOINTED BY MAYOR M’CLELLAN ON 
JULY IST, TO SUCCEED GENERAL BINGHAM 


legal action of the police in photographing 
and measuring for the Rogues’ Gallery a 
boy named Duffy, never convicted of any 
offence, but alleged by the police to be a 
“ suspicious person.” Commissioner Bing- 
ham upheld the police, and the Mayor 
ordered him to dismiss his secretary, 
Daniel Slattery, and to do other things 
which the Commissioner refused to do on 
the ground that they would injure the 
service. All of General Bingham’s deputy 





of Senator Patrick H. MeCarren’s organi- 
zation in Brooklyn. He was made a 
member of the Civil Service Commission 
in 1905, as successor to Bird S. Coler, who 
had resigned. Mr. Baker had been Coler’s 
private secretary while the latter was on 
the Civil Service Commission and Comp- 
troller, 

Mr. Baker was active in Brooklyn Demo- 
cratie politics before going into the Police 
Department. 
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Liqueur 
¢ Peres Chartreux 





GREEN GREEN 
AND AND 
YELLOW YELLOW 
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The original and reapers Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks ( PéresChartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned productis now- 
adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 








~ “Te 


te SHOOTING THE RAPIDS — 


na % eM NE SE Ry i a — 
£ Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, FF 
@ the exciting descent of all the marvelous Rapids and the FF 
historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gibraltar), 
thence to the incomparable Saguenay River, yith its FF 
majestic Capes, ‘Trinity’ and “Eternity.” 
Send Ge. postage for illustrated guide. 
THOS. HENRY, 
4 Traffic Munager, Dept. **T,”’ MONTREAL, CAN, 








Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well asahotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
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A Realistic Torpedo Test 
By Walter L. Beasley 

Ever since the Russo-Japanese War, 
during which many ships on both sides 
were torpedoed, naval experts have been 
desirous of learning the value and eflici- 
ency of these missiles and the results of a 
conflict between a battleship and a tor- 
pedo explosion. At* the Sandy Hook 
Proving-Grounds, United States ordnance 
officials have been carrying on a series of 
interesting experiments with torpedo at- 
tacks against submerged armor-plate. To 
make the tests realistic, a huge floating 

















Preparing the target, an exact counter- 
part of an armored section of a modern 
battleship 


target was used, an exact counterpart of 
a section of a modern battleship of the 
power of the Connecticut. The greater 
part of this miniature steel fortress was 
submerged from twelve to fifteen feet in 
water. 

For bombarding the target, the war head 
only of a torpedo was employed. This was 
filled with one hundred pounds or more of 
a new high explosive, the name and full 
details being a secret. This bottled-up 
charge of destruction was caused to be de- 
tonated a few yards away from the target. 
A mighty blast rent the air and tons of 
water shot up to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. The tremendous concussion of 
the torpedo sent the target to the bottom. 
When brought to the surface again, the 
effect of the explosion was seen to have 
been terrific, and is strikingly shown in 
the accompanying photograph. <A huge 
gap, extending some four or five feet in- 
ward, and nearly the full length of the 
structure, had been made. The immense 
barriers of eleven-inch armored _ steel 
plates, forming the water-line belt, had 
been battered in, and the whole target 
bent and twisted into a mass of wreckage. 
Naval and ordnance officers who witpessed 
the test expressed the opinion that had 
such a shot or blow been delivered at sea 
against a modern Dreadnought, the ship 
would have been seriously crippled, put 
out of action, and probably sunk. 





Transplanting Lobsters 


A CONSIGNMENT of two thousand live 
lobsters was shipped recently from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver by the Marine and 
Fisheries Department of Canada, for the 
purpose of propagating these shell-fish on 
the Pacific coast. An attempt was made 
last year to ship lobsters west, but owing 
to their pugnacious tendencies they ar- 
rived at their destination in a mangled 
condition. A later attempt fared no bet- 
ter, although plugs had been inserted be- 
tween the claws to prevent disastrous 
fighting. However, through some over- 
sight, these plugs were not removed when 
the lobsters were planted in the Pacific 
waters and consequently the work went 
for naught. 

Every precaution was taken by the 
authorities in preparing the last lot for 
transit. Several dozen crates were placed 
in a special baggage-car and entrusted to 
the care of two men. The crates were 
divided into separate compartments, each 
large enough to accommodate a single 
lobster. The temperature of the crate was 
regulated by means of an ice pack and a 
pereolating salt-water tank which rested 
on the top. Seaweed was placed in the 
erates. Upon reaching Vancouver the 
lobsters were placed in a pound tem- 
porarily, and afterward liberated in the 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 





There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, cold ‘days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 





¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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at meal time 
times. 
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You can tell 
a Blatz 
Bottle a 
















MILWAUKEE 








one notable 


The 


achievement in brewing. 






The veritable fulfillment of 






beer character, quality and 







Always the same 


healthfulness. Good Old Blate 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “<‘Blatz.”” 


Correspondence Invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 
“A Genial Philosopher.” 
































Colleges 


Mackay School of Mines 
University of Nevada=== 


Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
sions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 23d. For detailed in- 
formation, addres¢ 





Goites Weak 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 
‘WHEEL CHAIRS em inca ros 


75 Styles of these easy, self-propelling and In- 
valid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest improve- 
ments. ae direet from factory to you, 
freight prepaid and sell on 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal discounts to all sending 
for free catalogue NO 


GORDON MFG. Co. 

















A Wheel Chair is often 





























ocean. 
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2 126 nadison ave, TOLEDO, 0. | | \ JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada 
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PUTTING IT GENTLY. 


SHIP’S DOCTOR. “I guess, pard, there’s going to be a delicate operation ; 
ye’d better tak’ yer tie off.” 

PATIENT. “ Whaffor?”’ 

SHIP’S DOCTOR. “ Well, the book says, ‘If the swelling can’t be stopped 


you must amputate.’”’ 
—From “The Tatler.” 
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are not only the foundation of national prosperity, but 
also of the nation’s health. The living essence of 
waving barley fields, blended and fermented with the 
tonic juices of Saazer Hops, seethes in every bottle of 


€ 
am 

Thus this famous liquid-food is no artificial compound—but 
comes direct from nature’s laboratory. Hence it feeds and builds 
up the human frame and relights the sacred fires of health in 
those within whose ailing bodies the spark of life burns dim and 
low, Order a case from your Druggist or Grocer—have it de- 
livered today. 

For 12 tops of Red Metal cans from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 

Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark 


and 15c fur postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to 
any address in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


| SSeS 
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( ANHEUSER BUScys 
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ROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles. 








CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. Numerous illustrations em- 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 
birds and animals. 

A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
venient size for carrying on tripS> 


Price, $1.00 
NEW YORK 


Illustrated. 
BROTHERS, 


300 Pages. 


HARPER & Publishers, 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 





At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa.. 
White Plains. N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. 1. 


ay 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Deaver, Colorado, 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. €., 

211 N, Capito! St, Lexington, Mass. 


Owicht, I. 
Marion, Ind, 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, ta, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Portland, Me, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 s. College Ave. Columbus, Ohio. 

Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Oregon. Toronto, Ont,, Canada, 

Mt. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., law Manitoba. 

Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. London, England, 








By 
LOUISE © 
CLOSSER 
HALE 


T is by the actress 

herself—this story 

of a New York 
girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and 
the tears of stage life 
—the real, not the 
scandal kind—reveal tte actress as an original, frank, humor- 
ous, likable girl. 

The man is a prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament i 
really needs—common-sense and protection. Naturally he 
hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.”’ 

The girl is determined to be a great actress, and, putting 
the sweetheart aside-- But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 


Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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